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The Teacher, the Child, 
And the Intelligence Test 


Strengths and Limitations 


The so-called intelligence test is fre- 
quently looked upon as a test of “native 
ability.” The concept of native ability 
unfortunately conveys the idea that we 
are testing behavior based on some 
mysterious kind of innate potential 
without the influence of environment. 
This is simply not true. 

One has only to look over items in 
an intelligence test to realize that 
knowledge of these items depends up- 
on the learning situations encountered 
in experience. For example, intelligence 
tests include questions similar to the 
following : showing the child a picture 
with a number of objects and asking 
him to point out the one which is a 
“refrigerator; asking him to define 
words such as “apple,” “vanquish,” 
and “bucolic;” having him count the 
number of beads on a string; asking 
questions such as “How many quarts 
make a gallon?” “In what way are a 
cow and a sheep alike?” 

Clearly, such questions can be an- 
swered only if the individual has had 
the 
materials they involve. The child can- 


the opportunity to learn about 


not correctly identify the refrigerator 
unless he has either seen the object it- 
self or a picture of it and has heard the 
word “refrigerator” 


associated with 
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Of |. Q. Tests 


@ Concetta V. Romanow 


this object or picture. In other words, 
a child who has learned a language 
other than English would not be able 
to answer the question, nor would a 
child who from the kind of 
environment which would preclude 
any contact with refrigerators. 


comes 


Experience, Learning 
Affect Test Scores 

It is also obvious that vocabulary 
items must be learned, number con- 
cepts (counting) must be learned, and 
items of information such as the num- 
ber of quarts in a gallon must be 
learned before the child can deal with 
them in any “intelligence” test. But in 
order for such learning to occur, the 
child must be exposed to such materials 


Ever since the advent of the “1.Q.” test 
early in the century, the teacher has been 
bombarded with generalizations as to 
what such tests could do for schools. The 
excessive claims made by early enthusiasts 
have been discredited, and for a while a 
reaction against them threatened to go 
too far in the other direction. This article 
discusses simply and realistically the 
strengths and limitations of intelligence 
tests and their value for the teacher. 
Many helpful distinctions are also made. 
Dr. Romanow is assistant professor of psy- 
chology at the Chicago Teachers College. 
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or at least have the opportunity to come 
across them. Hence the child’s per- 
formance on an intelligence test must be 


affected by his background and training. 


influ- 
ence scores on intelligence tests, we 


Since environmental factors 
must use caution in interpreting the 
scores or I.Q.’s of children whose back- 
from those 
the 


The immigrant as 


grounds differ markedly 


of children on whom test was 


standardized. well 
as the child of foreign language back- 
ground may be penalized on intelligence 
tests, since their opportunities for 
verbal learning (as far as the language 
of the test is concerned) have not been 
equal to the opportunities of the child 
who hears English spoken in the home 
and who has learned this language 
from the beginning. Further, it is highly 
probable that the home background of 
these children involves a different cul- 
tural environment in terms of the habits 
learned and the objects and values to 


which the children are exposed 


that 
deprived” environments 
tend to have relatively low scores on 
intelligence tests. Such children include 


those raised on canal boats, in isolated 


studies also show 


“ 


Numerous 
children from 


rural areas, and in orphanages. These 
limited 
contacts and in some cases little or no 


children would tend to have 
schooling. It has been shown that when 
the environment is changed, there is 
frequently an increase in the intelligence 
test score. For example, children raised 
in orphanages who were transferred to 


a more stimulating environment showed 


I.Q. gains while a control group re- 


maining in the orphanage showed no 
gain but rather a general decline in 
score. All this evidence indicates the 
effect of environmental factors on the 
intelligence test score. 
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The Concept 
Of Culture-Fair Tests 


As has been pointed out, there is 
no such thing as a test of “native 
ability” which is not influenced by en- 
vironmental factors. Such a test would 
be impossible to construct. What kinds 
of questions could be asked which 
would have no relationship to the en- 
vironment in which we live and learn? 
It is true that there have been attempts 
to construct culture-fair tests of intel- 
ligence. As the name implies, such 
tests are constructed so that they are 


“fair” to various 
backgrounds, for example, urban and 
rural children, children from wealthy 


homes and those from slum environ- 


individuals from 


ments, and children of various nation- 
alities “culture-fair” 


tests must of necessity have limited 


However, such 


content. 


\ test which is to be used with chil- 
dren of widely different cultural back- 
grounds could not contain items re- 
quiring identification of such objects 
as umbrellas, automobiles, or papaya 
trees, because these objects occur with 
different frequency in different cul 
tures. In some areas individuals may 
never use umbrellas but may know a 
deal 
other areas the opposite occurs. Fur- 
ther, if the 


Zuni Indian children, Parisian children, 


gor dd about 


papayas, while in 


test is to be used with 
and children living in Chicago, it is 
evident that language must be excluded 
from the test. Such exclusion is practi- 
cally impossible to accomplish. 


In any case, there is no such thing 
as a test completely “fair” to all groups 
regardless of background. Some cul- 
tural groups, for example, stress speed 
much more than others. A test with 


time limits therefore would not be fair 
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to children raised in a culture where 
slow activity and careful deliberation 
are valued. 


Determining Native 
Ability Alone Is Impossible 


As all tests are influenced by envi- 
ronmental factors, just what conclu- 
sions about native ability can we derive 
from the intelligence test score? The 
answer is, nothing definite. The ques- 
tions on intelligence tests are based on 
objects, situations, and symbols ac- 
quired in our environment. If two chil- 
dren differ widely in the scores they 
achieve on an intelligence test, we 
would be justified in attributing the 
differences primarily to “native ability” 
only if the children had been exposed 
to precisely the same environmental 
factors for every moment of their lives. 

This “if” is a very large one, for of 
course such a situation can never exist. 


No two people in the world—not even 
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Drawings by Abner Dean in the New York Times 
identical twins—are exposed to exactly 
the same environment from the moment 
of conception. Consequently the role of 
hereditary factors (that is, of the in- 
dividual’s inherited biological struc- 
ture) can never be clearly determined. 
All we can do is to assume that heredi- 


tary and environmental factors interact. 


1. Q. Tests 
As Predictors 


Since intelligence tests do not give 
an index of native ability as such, of 
what use are they? So-called intelli- 
gence tests are useful because they en- 
able us to predict with some measure of 
accuracy the future scholastic perform- 


ance of the child. In other words, we 


can predict that children with relatively 


high intelligence test scores will gen- 
erally do well in school, while children 
with relatively low intelligence test 
scores will generally do poorly in 
school. 
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The fact that this positive correlation 
between intelligence test score and 
scholastic achievement exists means 
that we can to some extent predict 
the child’s future performance on the 
basis of his standing on the so-called 
intelligence test. This aid to prediction 
is a great boon to teachers and ad- 
ministrators, for we are enabled to set 
up, in advance, appropriate scholastic 
programs. 

Thus, if we can predict that children 
with intelligence test scores consider- 
ably above average will generally show 
quick comprehension and high achieve- 
ment, we can then go about setting up 
enriched curricula in order to expand 
the scope of their interests and knowl- 
edge. Similarly, if we can predict that 
children with intelligence test scores 
considerably below the average will 
generally have difficulty in the school 
situation, we can then go about setting 
up learning situations which are best 
suited to them. 

In passing, we may note that the 
selection of children for the Educable 
Mentally Handicapped classes in the 
Chicago schools depends in part upon 
their scores on an “intelligence” test. 
The establishment of the program and 
the selection of the children are thus 
based on the assumption that so-called 
intelligence tests generally have predic- 
tive value, that is, make possible the 
prediction of performance in the school 
situation. In this way, such children 
can be selected and given special train- 
ing before they have undergone years 
of frustration in regular classes. 


Not a Measure 
Of Potential 


Intelligence tests are sometimes re- 
ferred to as tests of “mental ability” 
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or “potential.” Since “potential” refers 
to the ability to perform some behavior 
which has not yet developed or ap- 
peared, it is obvious that we can never 
measure potential as such. The test 
does not measure potential directly. 


Nor does ang intelligence test meas- 
ure “intelligence” directly, for intelli- 
gence is not a concrete object. The 
weight of an apple or the length of a 
hand may be measured directly, but 
intelligence cannot be so measured. All 
any intelligence test can measure is 
performance on a limited number of 
questions and at a particular moment 
in the individual’s life. “Intelligence” 
and “potential” are abstract concepts 
inferred from present behavior. A so- 
called intelligence test is one measure- 
ment of present behavior. “Ability” is 
inferred from test performance. An 
analogy can be expressed in this ex- 
ample: a three-year old child is ob- 
served extemporizing melodies on the 
piano. The onlookers may say, “Aha! 
this child has great potential.” What 
these onlookers really mean by the word 
“potential” is that they are predicting 
for this child, very superior future per- 
formance in the field of music. 


Thus “potential” simply refers to 
the prediction of future behavior based 
on observations of present behavior. 
When we hear a statement such as 
“His potential never materialized,” this 
actually means that the individual never 
the of performance 
which was predicted for him. In other 
words, our original prediction has not 
been borne out; there is a discrepancy 


achieved level 


between the. prediction and later per- 
formance. 
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Discrepancies Between 
1.Q. and Achievement 

When we attempt to correlate intel- 
ligence test scores with measures of 
scholastic achievement, it is clear that 
we cannot predict perfectly from the 
intelligence test score. The teacher has 


also observed this discrepancy in every- 
day observations. Occasionally a child 
with an extremely high score on an 
intelligence test will be only about 
average or even below average in his 
scholastic achievement. Or, a fifth grade 
child with an intélligence test score not 


very much above the average of his 
group may be reading at the eighth- 
grace level and generally show superior 
school work. 

At first glance it may seem strange 
that some discrepancies between intelli- 
gence test scores and scholastic achieve- 
ment should exist. But if we really 
think about this imperfect relationship 
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between intelligence test scores and 
school performance, we can see that 
it is not at all surprising and in fact is 
to be expected. 


One reason that scores on an intelli- 
gence test do not always coincide with 
school performance is simply that the 
test represents only a small portion of 
what the child may know or be able to 
do. After all, there are millions of pos- 
sible questions which a test-writer 
might include on a test of “intelli- 
gence.” But the test cannot go on for- 
ever, and so the writer must choose a 
very limited number of items—a few 
This means that cut of 
the great pool of possible quec‘:ons 


dozen or so. 


only a few can be chosen. Any test 
merely samples a limited portion of the 
individual’s total knowledge 


quently we cannot expect that intelli- 


Conse- 


gence test scores will enable us to pre- 
dict school performance in a variety of 
areas accurately for each child. 


Extraneous Factors 
Affect Test Scores 


Another reason for the discrepancy 
lies in the various factors contributing 
to error of measurement in any test 
situation. For example, on the day that 
the child takes the intelligence test he 
may be coming down with a cold; or 
he may not feel well because he has 
not had breakfast; or he may be dis- 
tracted by the strange new situation; 
or he may be emotionally upset be- 
cause his parents have had a violent 
argument that same morning; or the 
examiner may remind him of some- 
one whom he dislikes, with the result 
that the child feels rebellious and does 
not give his full cooperation ; or he may 
make some “lucky” guesses and achieve 
correct answers. 
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If the child has been raised in an en- 
vironment in which little stress is placed 
on tests and achievement, he may have 
little motivation for doing well. Lack 
of motivation can lead to careless an- 
swers and can certainly lower the score 
on an intelligence test. Chance factors 
such as those we have been discussing 
and will affect the 
test score. As a result, our inferences 


numerous others 


as to the child’s overall knowledge or 
“intelligence” may be in error. 


What |. Q. Tests 
Do Not Measure 
We 


what 


sometimes hear 
the 


measure. 


references to 


intelligence test does not 
It may be said that the test 
does not measure personality traits 
such as persistence, cooperativeness, or 
emotional stability. It is true that the 
intelligence test does not yield a spe 
cific score for these characteristics; 
however, it is also true that such per- 
sonality characteristics affect the test 
score Since the intelligence test is 
actually a test of general knowledge, it 
is clear that the individual’s persistence 
in seeking knowledge, his cooperative- 
ness in various learning situations, his 
emotional stability will affect the ex- 
tent to which knowledge is obtained 
and so will affect the test score. Lack 
of motivation, negativism, and emo- 
tional problems are personality factors 
which serve to depress or lower the 
child’s intelligence test score 

Should a parent be told the child’s 
intelligence test score? In the opinion 
of this writer, never. One reason is 
that some parents are liable to 
interpret its 
think of 
mutable, 


eternal 


mis- 
significance. They may 
the score as something im 
unchangeable, and 


a kind of brand fixed upon the 


innate, 
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child. As we have mentioned, this con- 
cept is completely erroneous. 


There is also danger that if the child 
has a low intelligence test score, the 
behavior of the parents toward the 
child may be affected. If they treat 
him as an incompetent from whom 
very little can be expected, such an 
attitude is hardly likely to motivate 
the child for future achievement. 
He may become emotionally isolated 
and simply “give up.” 

On the other hand, it is possible for 
parents of a “high I.Q.” child to treat 
him as if the high intelligence test score 
were an end in itself. It is not. Merely 
because a child has a high I1.Q. score 
does not mean that he will automatically 
learn calculus or chemistry or Shake- 
speare. All such learning requires fur- 
ther effort. Uufortunately, the “high 
1.0.” has become a status symbol in 
our society and the parents of such a 
child rest on his 
laurels (so to speak) rather than en 
courage him toward further learning 
efforts. Such distortions of the signifi 


may allow him to 


cance of the intelligence test score are 


not uncommon. 


!.Q., Aptitude, and 
Achievement Tests 


Finally, we may consider a question 
which is often asked: what is the dif- 


ference between intelligence, aptitude, 
and achievement tests? Actually all 
three types of tests are similar in that 
the scores obtained are influenced by 
the individual’s environment and learn- 
ing experiences within that environ- 
ment. 


There is no such thing as an 
intelligence or aptitude test which is 
not affected by one’s experience. As has 
been stated when discussing the word 
“potential,” the concept of “aptitude” 
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is misleading in that some people may 
think aptitude tests are completely un- 
influenced by environmental factors. 


But since performance on all three 
types of tests is affected by the in- 
dividual’s experience, just what is the 
difference between them? We may say 
that an upon 
knowledge of a more generalized kind, 
such as might be derived from every- 


intelligence test calls 


day experiences, while an achievement 
test is based on knowledge of subject 
matter specifically taught in the school 
situation 


Thus there might be an achieve 
ment test on the content of intermediate 
algebra, while an intelligence test is 
not likely to contain such items. This 
does not mean that an intelligence test 
excludes all school-taught material 
For example, an intelligence test might 
contain a question such as, “If two 
pounds of apples can be purchased for 
twenty-five cents, how many pounds 
can I buy for a dollar?” This item re 
quires numerical skill which may be 
learned outside the school but which 
is also taught in the school situation it- 
self. Further, we have reading achieve 
ment tests, but practically all so-called 
intelligence tests call upon reading and 
verbal skills. It is apparent that there 
is much overlapping in the content of 
intelligence and achievement tests. In 
general, however, intelligence tests re- 
quire less specialized, 


more general 


knowledge. 


The Nature of 
Aptitude Tests 

An aptitude test (mechanical apti- 
tude, musical aptitude, clerical aptitude, 
etc.) also differs from an achievement 
test only in that the knowledge re- 
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quired is less specialized. An aptitude 
test is simply a measuring device used 
before the individual has had special- 
ized training in the subject. However, 
performance on an aptitude test is af- 
fected by the individual’s previous ex- 
periences, An item on a mechanical ap- 
titude test, for example, involves a 
sketch depicting various gears in a 
certain relationship to each other. It 
is Clear that performance on such items 
is affected by the individual's prior ex- 
perience in observing machinery, taking 
apart alarm clocks, exploring museums, 
or reading books 


Why have so-called aptitude tests? 
The only justification for their ex- 
istence is the degree to which they al- 
low prediction of future performance. 
Thus, a mechanical aptitude test is a 
valid test if the scores are correlated 
with performance in a mechanical job 
or with grades in a mechanical train- 


ing course. 


that 
the difference between intelligence, ap 


To summarize, it can be seen 


titude, and achievement tests is much 
less than is generally supposed: per- 


formance on all is influenced by 


en- 


vironmental factors 


\ll_ of 
imply that 
little 


the above is not meant to 


intelligence tests are of 


value to teachers. As has been 
previously indicated, intelligence test 


scores, properly utilized, are an ef- 


fective basis for grouping children, for 


determining the appropriate level of 
instruction, and as a general indicator 
of what pupils will do in school. Never- 
theless, teachers and administrators 
must not “brand” a child with an 1.0 
score and must not overlook the many 
important factors affecting a child’s 
school record which are unmeasured 
or poorly measured by such tests. 
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The Story of a School 
That “Changed” Successfully 


Devotion, Human Warmth 


I have been the Principal of the 
Howland Elementary School in Chi- 
cago for twelve years. I am aware of 
a deep affection for the school but | 
am also aware that the love did not 
come with a sudden, swift rush. When 
I arrived there twelve years ago, I was 


crushed by an that 


animosity 
but upon a 


people by a people. The school was in 


was 
focused, not upon me, 
a community that was in the process 
of “changing”’ 
that 


that all-inclusive term 


meant that 


whites were fleeing 
and Negroes were moving in. “Chang 
ing’ meant that institutions of culture 
and religion established during a fifty- 
year occupancy of a neighborhood by 
a particular people or religious group 
were going to be abandoned as that 
group moved to another part of the 
city. 

At the time that I became principal, 
there were 1500 children in the school, 
with white children outnumbering the 
Negroes by two to one. Now there are 
2750 children, all Negro; in the last 
twelve years, the number of people in 
from 


has increased 


170,000, 


the community 
75,000 to the 


struction of a single new dwelling unit. 


without con- 
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Solve School Problems 


@ Joseph Rosen 


The school building is a_ large, 
basically rectangular, unattractive, red- 
brick mass, with a fire escape sticking 
out of its original 1896 portion. Two 
other structures were added within 
twenty-five years after the erection of 
the first part, when a building boom 
increased the population of the com- 
munity. The larger part of the build- 
ing, the East section, has classes on 
four floors, and the West building, a 
smaller structure, audi- 
gymnasium on its two 
floors. Surrounding the building are a 
narrow parkway, concrete walks, and 
an iron fence; the walks and adjacent 
streets are used as play areas during 
times. A yard, 100 by 
200 feet in size, asphalt-covered and 
equipped with basketball stands and 
swings, is used by the older boys, 700 


at a time. 


has classes, 


torium, and 


free play 


Pupils Respond to Warmth, 
Not to Appearances 

By comparison with the new, pic- 
ture-windowed schools of current de- 
sign, our school may look a bit de- 
pressing. I believe, though, that to 
many of our youngsters who come 


from jammed, often cold, meagerly 
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furnished homes, Howland must seem 


attractive and 


inviting. I see mam 
pupils around the building long before 
school time, playing about the school 
grounds or the basement 


during cold or wet weather rather than 


sitting in 
waiting at home to come to school. 


Aura of Good Will 
ls Secret of Success 

Perhaps I project the affection that 
| have invested in the school into the 
pupils themselves so that, hopefully, 
L credit 
that 


them with the same emotion 
I feel. The affection, I know, is 
shared by many of the ninety teachers 
of the school, who have bestowed an 
the total 
enterprise, on their class groups, and 


eager devotion on school 


on individual children. I would not 
imply that the flame of good will burns 
equally brightly or clearly all of the 
time; I have no doubt that sometimes 
only a flicker can be discerned. In the 
main though, if I know the staff, the 
flame is fairly constant, for the puffs 
of rejuvenating oxygen come rather 
frequently. 

Good will was not the keynote of 
the school twelve years ago. I cannot 
forget one incident involving two un- 
aggressive boys, one of each race, who 
tussle the 


because of an 


had a_ harmless outside 


building after school 
incident in the gym. The next morn- 
ing both the mother and father of the 
white boy came charging into the office 
with a couple of neighbors for rein 
forcement and demanded satisfaction 
for the attack upon the boy. The boy 
was saying, “Ma, it’s nothing. It’s all 
over, I wasn’t hurt. Please go home.” 
Sut the mother would not be thwarted. 
Here she felt that she had a chance 
to get even for the uprooting that was 
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soon to come for her family. | told the 
mother that we would need to hear the 
other boy’s story and that it would be 
only fair to have his mother in, also. 

The Negro mother came upon call 
large and dignified, quiet, and a pretty 
good example of a parent acting in the 
right way. She listened to the story 
of the fight, turned to her son and said 
that he knew that he had been taught 
hetter than to fight. As she apologized 
for her son’s behavior, the room be 
came very still. The white mother, her 
quarrelsomeness gone, said that she 
was sorry, too, and told her boy that 
did trouble 
out of him, either. 


she not want any more 


Some Teachers Unable 
To Adjust to Change 


On this racial change in the school, 
however, the teachers were upset gen 
erally, for many had taught in the 
school for more’ than ten years, and 
the shifting of pupils in the school 
and community was too much for 
them. They often favored the whites 
they thought they understood and could 


trust 


the others. 


comments 


much better than 
the teachers 


made brought distress to themselves 


Sometimes 


and to the school, and discipline prob- 
lems were the result of this open dis 
taste for the new pupils. 


This article offers no tables or graphs, 
describes no experimental design, draws 
no “scientific’ conclusions. Instead, it 
offers a straightforward, firsthand view 
of a “changing” school, describes frankly 
the difficulties and struggles such a school 
must face, and draws a conclusion that is 
full of hope for humanity. Mr. Rosen has 
been Principal of the Howland Elementary 
School for the past twelve years. 





The Howland School 


The children felt 


they were being acted upon. One day 


reacted as they 


a teacher who told a white girl that 
she should not play with the colored 
children, found a group of the Negro 
children of her class waiting for her 
outside the school in the afternoon. | 
do not know exactly what their intent 
back 
school quickly and dispersed 
This 


Negroes was known to 


was, but | brought the teacher 


into the 


the pupils. 


teacher’s intense 


apathy for the 


me, as reflected by her comments in 


conversation, and in the number of 


discipline cases she sent to the office 


each day. I felt that it would be un 


wise for her to continue working at 


the school; my superiors agreed, and 


she was transferred within a dav. 


Neutrality the Key 
To Successful Management 


I remember very well another 


teacher whose fourtl childrer 


erade 
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gave her unending trouble. Each day 
four or five children were sent to me 
as problems, and they were Negroes, 
almost exclusively. She was an old 
timer, and she was positive that 
handle these kids. The 


next semester the same class passed 


nobody could 


on to young man, new to the school, 


and now a principal in a 


Within ten 


Chicago 
this 
which had been so bitterly castigated 


by the 


sche M y|. 


weeks class 


previous teacher was selected 
to perform for the open house, because 
they were well behaved as they moved 


to the gym, under their own leader- 


hip. The gym teacher felt that they 
displayed the kind of self-reliance that 
he desired 


Many of the teachers fled as soon as 


hey could, and, at first, this caused 


me a good deal of distress. I thought 
that, as adults and professionals, they 
and be 


could adjust successful, but 


they could not or would 


] 


o 
good 


not, and a 


number left over a period of two 
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and 


vears. There was, credit must be 
given, a core of dedicated teachers who 


like 


children, and who helped move the 


came to know and to the new 
spirit of impartiality. The key to suc 


cessful management of the situation 
was neutrality, and it was not long 
before the children felt that they were 


going to be treated fairly. 


School Organizations 
Develop Pupil Spirit 

Important instruments to the solu 
tion of school and room problems were 
the Association, a 


Howland Civic 


school-wide organization with repre 


the 


A school is a community 


sentatives from each room, and 
room clubs. 
in its own right. As in any community, 
civic organization is needed, both to 
seek ways to improve the quality of 
the communal life and to solve prob- 
lems as they arise. The Civic Asso- 
ciation, through its room representa- 
tives, its officers, and its committees, 
acted as the clearing house for school- 
The Association 
that 
pupils of both races to talk about ways 


the 


wide dilemmas. 
the 


was 


blender brought together 


in which school could be made 


more attractive and school spirit could 


be heightened. It was interesting to 


note, at a time when the whites still 


out-numbered the Negroes, that the 
president of the Association, elected by 
the majority of the students, was a 
Negro boy who had proven his quali 
fications by his scholastic and orator 
ical talents. 


The 


dividual 


room clubs did for the in 
classes what the Civic Asso 
ciation did for the school as a whole 


Skillful 


that room problems could be 


clubs SO 
talked 


and room pride could be en- 


teachers organized 


throug! 
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hanced. A young man who asked to 
teacii first grade so that he could have 
experience with beginning readers did 
a remarkable piece of work with his 
six-year-olds’ room club. Their dis 


cussions of the affairs of their class 


were lively and showed good training 
in talking about their problems. 


Sense of Belonging 
Produces Warmth, Brightness 


One teacher of boys of less than 
average mental ability has, through the 
work of her room club, consistently 
kept her attendance record up to 98% 
each month. The club has developed 
a feeling of concern for each in the 
class by the group, and all of the boys 
work toward maintaining a high at- 
tendance mark. 
the school relaxed; 
when the pupils entered and when 
they went to recess, there was an ease 
that 
Rooms became 


Tenseness in 


of movement was pleasant to 
with 
displays of children’s work and re- 
flected the pride that was felt by the 


watch. colorful 


classes. The corridors were made at- 
tractive with reproductions of paint- 


ings selected by committees 


pupil 
working with teachers and purchased 
through Civic Association funds raised 
dues. Bulletin boards 


through were 


hung outside each classroom, and 
the material displayed added to the 
warmth and brightness that were ap- 
preciated by those who worked in the 


school, pupils and teachers both 


Program of Instruction 
Adjusted to Pupils 


With the atmosphere improved, 
more attention could be devoted to the 
of the that of 
The new 


main business school, 


the program of instruction. 
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children offered academic problems of 
great complexity, for there was severe 
retardation as a result of the inade- 
quate schooling that had been offered 
in the rural schools from 
which many of them had come. Read- 
ing achievement was often two or four 
years deficient, and the background of 
experience upon which so much of 
school built 


were 


southern 


learning is was very 


limited. Teachers 


because in 


discouraged 
sach class the range of 


reading achievement was so wide that 


ordinary groupings were not adequate. 


The solution has been to place pupils 
in classes according to reading mastery 
and to provide each class with the 
material that 
each of the subjects. Computational 
skills 


vanced beyond the skills of reading 


could be best used in 


in arithmetic usually are ad- 


because dexterity with numbers, un 
like skill in reading, is not dependent 
upon past experience. One result of 
pupils’ working with materials at their 
proper levels of achievement has been 
a feeling of security and comfort, and 
irritability of pupils and teachers has 
consequently diminished. 


Master Teachers Give 
Help, Direction 


The trustees and administrators of 


the school have shown 


system com 
mendable enlightenment and flexibility 
in meeting the problems of the school, 
for a good deal of extra help has been 
provided for our school and others in 
our circumstances. We have been per 
mitted to skilled 


“master 


select particularly 


teachers who are known as 


teachers” and who work with inex 
perienced teachers toward developing 
competency. The result has been that 


few new teachers experience the fail- 
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ures that had developed before this 
practice was established. In addition 
to working with new teachers, the 
master teachers maintain an in-service 
training program for all of the teachers 
and provide the materials needed by 
the teachers for their particular class 
situations. 


Another great source of assistance 
provided by the school system is the 
“special service’ teachers. These are 
teachers whose function it is to work 
with pupils who present exceptional 
problems, academic or otherwise. Four 
of the six teachers so designated at 
Howland school tutor pupils in groups 
of ten or less, upon the recommenda 
tion of classroom teachers; one special 
service teacher is a science specialist 
and conducts 
the 
ordination with the work of the reg 
The 
engaged in vision screening and fol 
low-up of vision failures and is further 
utilized as 


who develops experi 


ments within classrooms in co 


ular teacher. sixth teacher is 


the home visitor when a 
teacher feels that there are indications 
of particular distress and when or 
dinary methods of communication be 
tween home and school have failed to 


bring about improvement. 


Welfare Services Attack 
Social, Economic Problems 


One factor that early forced itself 


upon our consideration was the gap 
between the school’s instructional pro 
gram and the ability of children to 
partake of that program. Teachers 
attention the 


children who were so poorly clad that 


brought to our many 
they had to stay home in bad weather 
The truant officer’s report had name 
after name of pupils whose homes had 


been visited and who were absent be- 
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cause of lack of shoes. Teachers found 
children who were not receiving suffi- 
cient food, whose vision was poor, and 
children were out of school in 
order to care for younger brothers and 
Further, the 


school be 


who 


the stresses of 
reflected in 


sisters 
homes were 


havior. 


Our approach has been to develop 
a program of child welfare in the form 
of a variety of services: a Board of 
Health dentist five days of the week; 
free lunch where the need is proven; 
free clothing, both new and used; 
rooms 
and rooms for 
trainable and educable mentally handi 


capped children. We have the services 


shower service; for socially 


maladjusted boys, 


of a teacher-nurse two days a week, a 
speech therapist one day each week. 
and a truant officer five days a week. 
We have moved along quite well. 
ihe school has an after-school rec 
reation program four afternoons and 
one evening a week as part of the 
city’s Lighted Schoolhouse program ; 
it is open for basketball for high-school 
for three hours on 


boys Saturday 


mornings. There is an outdoor pro 


gram for boys and girls each school 
day afternoon in the spring and fall; 
and, 9:00 A.M. until 
9:00 P.M. three instructors work with 


finally, from 
young people in our school yard and 
building for eight weeks during the 
summer vacation. There are only two 
weeks during the entire year that the 
school is not performing a service for 


the community 


Dedicated Teachers 
Source of Strength 


Foremost as an agent working to- 
ward the improvement of the welfare 
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classroom 
have become 
aware of the relationship that exists 
between the success of the children in 
their work and the children’s emo- 
tional, social, and economic positions. 
When teachers discuss their pupil 
problems, they know of family cir- 
cumstances and they understand the 
forces exerting negative influences 
upon a child. They don’t demand that 
a child be given suspension or demo- 
tion for any or all infractions of rules ; 


children is each 


Our 


of the 


teacher. teachers 


they seek the best possible solution to 
the difficulty in light of the individual 
circumstances. 


Without question, in my mind, the 
teacher is the chief instrument of effec- 
tive interaction when the children in 
his class vary as to race, social status, 
mental ability, academic achievement, 
physical attractiveness, or any other 
I mean that the teacher 
is the real creator of good will within 


characteristic. 


the school. The effective teacher uses 
every teaching device that he knows 
to make his human relation lessons 
stick. His voice and his manner show 
that he respects and likes each of his 
pupils; he deliberately teaches good 
manners ; he provides his class with op- 
portunities to practice the solution of 
group problems; he takes advantage 
of stories, songs, real-life situations, and 
curricular materials to develop in his 
pupils good attitudes about people of 


all kinds, including themselves. 


Good, truly dedicated teachers who 


are adult in viewpoint and profes- 
sional in performance have been largely 
responsible for making the school a 
warm, bright, friendly, purposeful 
“home” for me, for the children, and 


for themselves. 





Tips on the Teaching 
Of Written Composition 


English composition is the most 
frustrating, the most rewarding, the 
broadest, the most minutely detailed, 
the most free, the most hidebound by 
rules, the most exasperating, the most 
delightful of all the subject areas. 

It is creative; it is objective; it is 
fanciful; it is factual; it is dull; it 1s 
charming. It 


should never be monot 


onous. 

Effective teaching of English compo 
sition in the elementary school depends 
upon several factors which we some 
times overlook. In an earnest endeavor 
to achieve perfection, or a reasonable 
facsimile thereof, originality is apt to 
get lost. Better a completely misspelled 
fresh version of a personal experience 
than a completely correct, stilted ver 
sion of same. Errors can be corrected 


but ideas are priceless pearls to be 


treasured. 


Teaching the 
Tools of Expression 


Speaking comes first—as in life. 
Writing follows. If we can preserve the 
ideas and the desire to “tell,” learning 
to use the tools of expression becomes 
a necessity obvious to the child. Desire 


will supply the drive to acquire them 
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How It Can Be Done 
the Elementary School 


@ Helen R. Gallagher 


Vocabulary is of primary impor- 
tance. Always the spoken vocabulary 
exceeds the written. Keeping a list of 
synonyms can be begun as early as 
second grade. We call ours the Big List. 
\cquiring a polysyllabic word which 
substitutes for the use of two or three 
monosyllabic ones is one goal to be 
established. Whether or not the word 
happens to occur in the grade list is 
unimportant. Words are always use- 
ful. Why limit use of them to certain 
years’ The teacher may have to spell 
a big word, but the pupil has supplied 
it and will copy and learn to spell it by 
using it. It’s peculiarly “his” by right 


of his adding it to the Big List. 


Practically the first thing a child 
writes voluntarily is a note to a friend 
or an enemy, usually on a grubby scrap 
of paper. Such notes can be useful to 
the teacher, who can supply the proper 
form for the friendly letter and let the 
children discuss content, steering to- 
the former Chi- 
cago superintendent used to say that the 


ward worthwhile. A 
finest piece of work a parent ever sees 
cannot equal the thrill he experiences 
from the paper the first grader proudly 
brings home which says simply, “Dear 
Mom Dad, 


These are all words we use constantly, 


and I love you. John.” 
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so spelling list or not, let’s spell and 


write them early. 


Practice, Patience 
Are Required 


Facility comes with practice—and 
illiimitable the 


part, especially in the primary grades— 


patience on teacher's 
but what children can and do learn as 
a result is the yeast in the dough. It 
keeps you rising. That day on which 
even the timid, slow child tells a story 


and writes it is a joyful day for all. 


Summer Surprise 
(By a 3A Boy) 

I didn’t do much on my summer vaca- 
tion, but my mother did. She had a baby 
boy. We think he’s going to have red curly 
hair 


1 Father Bear 
(2B Girl) 
Once a mother bear had a baby bear. 


The father bear did not know it. He surely 
was surprised 


We begin our work orally. First we 
talk 


teacher, corrects and suggests. Third, 


Then the class, directed by the 


we write on the board. Fourth, we read 


our the 


masterpiece to class which 
again corrects, suggests, polishes. Fin 
ally, we copy our work on paper, and 
on Friday it goes to the principal. If 
it’s extra special it may get into print 
school Sometimes 


in the newspaper 


there are so many good ones that all 


cannot be used. In this case, back comes 
the paper, with appropriate comments 
thereon, to be posted on the room bulle 


tin board 


lor Choice 
(3B Girl) 

When Miss Gallagher gets married, 
she'll probably wear a pink wedding dress 
She has a pair of pretty pink penny loaf- 
ers which are a little unusual. There’s one 
thing I don’t understand. Why does she 
irive an enormous gold car and not a pink 
one ? 
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Just Call Me John 
(3A Boy) 


Every time I play baseball, football, or 
basketball my three year old sister asks to 
play. | told her she could not play because 
only boys played these games. Now she’s 
insiting that we call her John istead of 
lan, so she can play in the games 


Oh, These Humans! 
(4K Girl) 


One day while looking for nectar on the 
honeysuckle vine, | came upon two other 
bees playing tag. I joined in. Just as I was 
about to tag Bob Bee a hand came down 
over us. To teach that hand not to scare 
me anymore I stung it. That took care of 
that! 


Mother Knows Best 
(7B Girl) 


When I asked my mother for a pair of 
high-heeled said I was too 
Later she relented and bought them 

At our next party, a girl, while 
dancing, tripped over her own feet and 
broke a heel. Everyone laughed but me. I 
was the girl 


he es, she 
young 
for me 


Length of Paper 


Not Too Important 


In order to stimulate Big List use, we 


aim at short selections increasing in 
length as we progress upwards through 
the grades. There is no great necessity 
for length, particularly since one of the 


first requirements in high school is to 


Many teachers and (alas) their pupils 
find lessons in writing to be difficult, dull, 
and depressing. Yet the author of this 
article insists that such lessons can be 
pleasant, stimulating, and a lot less 
onerous than they frequently are. To make 
her point she offers several practical 
teaching tips for teachers of the lower 
and middle grades and provides examples 
of work produced in her school. Miss 
Gallagher, principal of the Warren School, 
was for many years an inspiring teacher 
both at the elementary and secondary 
levels. 





write a precis. (Well | remember my 
high school freshmen’s struggles with 
this bit of whimsy and my own solution 
for their problem. “Imagine you were 
in Europe and wished to cable home at 


so many dollars per word.” That 


brought results fast. ) 

Another element which provides 
stimulation and growth and which be- 
comes an invaluable tool is outlining. 
We tried the sentence form for book 
reports with a 3A group, heterogen- 
eously grouped, last semester. Note the 
emphasis upon a descriptive vocabu- 
lary in the results. 


Little Women 
By Louisa May Alcott 
(3A Girl) 
1. This story is romantic, mournful, joy 
ful, and has togetherness. 


Il. There are eight main characters in our 
story. 


A. Meg is elegant, beautiful, 
and motherly. 


wishful, 


B. Jo is boyish, encouraging, a book 


worm, and in a way, helpful 


. Beth is 
and weak. 


industrious, musical, shy, 
Amy is fussy, a goose, and she tries 
to be elegant. 


¢. Mrs. March is just plain industrious. 


*. Mr. March. There isn’t much to say 
about Mr. March; he’s just glad to 
be home 


Laurie Laurence is a good friend to 
the Marches and is merry and cour- 
teous. 


H. James Laurence is stern, helpful, lov- 
able, and jolly. 


111. This story is about the Marches and all 
their experiences. 


1V.I like this story because it’s made for 


girls. 
Their 4B teacher tells me they use 
outlines a great deal this year in many 


subjects: reading, social studies, sci 
ence. 


An Approach 
To Writing Poetry 


Last but not least, we come to writ 
ing poetry. Learning selections, reading 
others, being read to, bringing in other 
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favorites—all this groundwork. Next, 


beautiful things and a discussion of 
them. Then, trial flights. If a discus 
sion gets around to rhyme schemes, 


fine. If not, just try writing anyhow 


1 Bubble 
8A Boy) 


Floating through the air, 
Going ‘round and ‘round, 
A bubble! 


Ked, green, shimmering yellow, 
hining gold and silver, 
\ bubble! 


up, up, higher and higher 


Ther non | 
Att . poy 


\. bubble no longer 


v tiny drops of soapy water 


n, down, down they fall 


\ shower! 


Roads 
(4B Boy) 
toads everywhere 
Vide and skinny 
x0Ing everywhere. 
Like little snakes 
[wisting every which way 
Vith ants on you for a ride 
Swallowing miles and miles 
land and farms 
High roads, low roads 
\ll over the place 


some cement, s 


letter 
Gomg every 
Like 


Going in ovals, squares 
And triangles 


And little children learn to read them 


[In poetry writing, our purpose is not 


the pursuit of perfection. Our purpose 
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is an appreciation of the image-making 
possibilities of our language 


Allow Freedom 
In Choice of Subjects 


\s an old English teacher, I object 
to assigning a subject for a writing 
assignment, and | had a whole set of 
the 
Adults don’t think or write that way 


compositions on same subject 


Why require it of a child? True, con 


tests may do so; but in that case you 
know you're really writing future ad 
ertising and participation is volun 
the full 


writing, let each 


tary. To encourage flow of 


ideas in speech ot 


pupil choose | Lhe ceca 


is own top 
what’s important, not the title 


Naturally, as in all else, the pet 
i 


sonality of the teacher is an important 
factor in the teaching of composition. | 


think teachers are pretty wonderful 


people, especially those in self-contained 


classrooms who have to be specialists 


in every field. Sydney Harris of the 


{ hicago Daily News says it for me 


' 


a good teacher one who stuffs her 


tudents full f facts. who 
vith homework 


emorize huge chunks of her 


“ 
oads thet 


then 
subject 


who forces 


Or is it one who inspires in pupils an 
appetite for learning, who makes them in 
tellectually curious, who gives them a life 
long their minds? 


zest for improving 


Students must be taught to CARE about 
vhat they are learning, to grasp its rele 
vance to the world at large, to comprehend 
what it means to be an educated 
The teachers I most remember ar: 
who made their subjects come alive for me 


person 


those 


subjects [ am still interested ir 





A Practical Approach 


To Individual Differences 


How Teaching Can Be Adjusted 
To Serve Varied Groups 


Many teachers entertain vaguely un 
settling but persistent doubts concern 
ing the adequacy of their instruction 
When not besieged and submerged in 
today's papers and tomorrow's lesson 
how well we are 


plans, we wonder 


stimulating our students’ wide range 


of individual abilities 
| low 


plan his instruction to be as 


can the social studies teacher 


fair and 
fruitful as each 


possible for ability 


group? Even within a group of “homo 
genes’ the ability 
rhe 


from the 


variation 1s very 


large teacher’s dilemma _ stems 


lack of time to work with 


individuals despite the known ad 


vantages of individual attention 


Operating at Level 
Of the Majority 


he teacher typically operates at 


the level which he has decided will be 
near the limits of comprehension for 


the majority of students in the class 


and at the same time will achieve the 


maximum standards which can real 


istically be demanded. Some of the 


time he must slow down and simplify, 


concentrating on the very poorest 


learners in the class; here he will re 


peat statements many times, laboring 
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@ Daniel U. Levine 


and belaboring the obvious. This area 
of his teaching should be carefully 
selected to embody the lessons and 


concepts which are most 


central to 


he material, so that the benefits for 


the slower students will be worth the 


‘ 


irrings of the restless 


lt is equally important to channel 
the 


cent of 


some effort towards 


brightest 
the 
students. Too often we forget or neglect 


niteen of twenty per 


our obligation to “stretch the 
We 
any student to think logically or pro 
asked 


since 


brain” 


of every student cannot expect 


foundly if he has never been 


he right questions, especially 
many young people have a tendency 

vegetate in the face of the upsetting 
nature of problem-focused subject 
matter 


Let us continually remember 


that we are in competition with the 


The article is a brief, practical, and 
unpretentious how-to-do-it discussion of 
what the harried classroom teacher can 
do to cater to individual variations in 
student ability. Don’t let its brevity or its 
orientation to the high school social 
studies fool you, however. It is important 
reading for every teacher. Mr. Levine 
teaches social studies at Roosevelt High 
School. 
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mind-dulling call of street corner, juke 


box, and television set. 


The Need to 
Extend Horizons 
Keeping this duty in mind, we 


can better accomplish our foremost 


goal of “civilizing” by constantly ex- 
tending our students’ mental and emo- 
tional horizons. Public and professional 
awareness of our duty in this area is 
increasing : 

“We have paid too much attention 
not 


to the package, enough to the 


process Students should gain ex 
perience in the mental mode of ap 
proach 

“An effort should be made to dif 
ferentiate between learning facts and 
integrating them. In other words, 
learning should not be just a regur 
gitation of facts. It should be a depth 
situation in which some inner change, 
some inner growth, has taken place, 
and students’ perception and judgment 
have been enlarged.” 

Can we risk “going over the heads’ 
of our students, particularly the slower 
ones? The end result of never taking 
this risk is to encourage the misbelief 
that the world is as simple a place as 
it appears to the immature, and that 
easy, magical solutions to problems are 
available. A too-simple approach will 
never help to substitute solutions for 
slogans in human affairs. 

Most of us have had experience with 


the small group of eternally blank 
faces which greet even the simplest 
subject matter. These students need 
attention, but not to the exclusion of 
others in the class; and therefore we 
must not be too timid, occasionally in 
adding to rather than subtract from the 


significance and difficulty of material. 
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Reaching Both the Slow 
And the Gifted 


Ideally the typical day in the social 
studies classroom should stimulate both 
the slow and the gifted. The teacher 
will try to arrange the lesson so that 
the brighter students lead the class to 
realizations which are beyond the reach 
of the left to 
himself, yet within the grasp of every 


average student when 
student when clarified through discus 
sion and instruction. 


Assignments, too, can recognize in 
dividual variation, at least more often 
than is customary in many classrooms. 
When time is available, each student 


(or small 


groups) can be assigned 
separate tasks of appropriate difficulty, 
available. 


Therefore we must take great care to 


but again time is seldom 
construct assignments which still allow 
the widest kinds and levels of response. 
Sometimes assignments which espe 
cially require imagination and are not 
overly specific will best achieve this 
goal. 
Thus, we might assign such topics 
as “What Might Be the Lasting Gen- 
eral Effects of an Like 
World War I?” or Was 


Spanish Colonization trom 
the English System?” 


Upheaval 

“How 
Different 
The advantage 
of this kind of assignment is the large 
number of levels at 


which it can be 


answered; those without imagination 
can continue to plod while those with 
some creativity can proceed as far as 
their abilities allow. The wording of 
this kind of assignment should be care- 
fully considered so that it allows the 
utmost flexibility. 


Wriston, Henry M. “The Will to Learn,” 


The New York Times Magazine, 

ber 29, 1959, p. 32 

Chase, Mary Evans, 
d.. D 74 


Novem- 


“A Cy ange 


5 





Tests Can Cater 
To Individual Differences 


It is easy to forget that tests should 
be constructed on the principle of in 


dividual variabilit Objective ques 


tions should contain enough 


simple 
worked 


hard and achieved minimum acceptable 


items so that those who have 


understanding can pass, but also some 
questions involving reflective thinking 
should 


alternatives whenevet 


and analysis. [Essay tests pro 


vide a choice of 
possible so that each student can take 
advantage of his individual strengths 
and none will be penalized by having 


to drudge through a question too 


simple-minded or by having to give 


meaningless, incoherent 


answef,s to 


toe-difficult questions 


A teacher concerned with develop- 


ing each student’s achievement poten- 
tial will re-examine his 


methods and goals, remembering that 


continually 


one of his primary concerns is with 
the thinking processes of thirty-five or 
Clarence 


so diverse individuals. As 


Faust has stated, our national ideals 
focus on “the development of each 
individual's capacity to think for him- 
self. We are convinced that every in- 
dividual is entitled to discover or re 
the truth for himself and 
that only as he makes the effort to do 
so can he really grasp, truly under- 
stand it, and 
himself.” 

What 


fronts the social studies teacher ? 


discover 


make it a part of 


more important goal con 


Time Magazine, December 14, 1959, p. 59 
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Construction Near School 
Provides Basis for Learning 


Teachers Turn Distraction 


In the 
school pupils sometimes find it difficult 
This 
has been especially true during the 
unusually fine weather granted us this 


early autumn, elementary 


to concentrate on their studies. 


last fall. As if this were not enough, 
teachers at Carroll School discovered 
when they returned last fall that an 
exciting diversion had been planned 
to welcome them back to their class- 
rooms: Eighty-third Street, which ad- 
joins the school, would be widened and 
paved ! 


Work Competes 
For Pupils’ Attention 
This news was received with mixed 
emotions. Certainly, it would be 
pleasant to be able to approach the 
school on an improved road instead 
of dodging through and around chuck 
holes and mounds of misplaced tar and 
dirt. It might not be so pleasant, how 
ever, to renew acquaintance with Dick 
and Jane et al., with such spectacular 
competition immediately adjacent to 
the This 


and Roads 


window. would 


Streets 


classroom 
be More with a 
vengeance. 

There were many possible ways of 
reacting to this distracting influence. 
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Into Educational Asset 


@ Ann Ita Coughlin 
and Richard W. Saxe 


Teachers could simply pretend to ig- 
nore the fascinating machinery and 
attempt to carry on as though it were 
the most natural thing in the world 
to have streets torn up and relaid. Or 
they could pull down the shades, turn 
on the lights, and issue report card 
checks for poor work habits to young 
engineers who peeped out at road 
The teachers at Carroll 
School, however, chose another alter- 
native. They turn this 
apparent disadvantage into an educa- 
tional asset. 


builders. 


decided to 


Road Work Provides 
Base for Instruction 


So it was that in all classrooms, but 
especially in those on the street side 
of the building, due notice was taken 


Schools in a large and growing city 
are frequently faced with distraction 
caused by construction work in or around 
the school building. This article describes 
the method by which the faculty of one 
school not only overcame the clistraction 
offered by a construction project but put 
the project to good educational use. Mrs. 
Coughlin teaches second grade and Mr. 
Saxe is principal at the Carroll School. 
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of the intriguing band of community 
helpers at work, and teachers began 
the 


classroom activities. The project was 


using road work as a basis for 


undertaken with the attitude that the 


road construction was just one more 


privilege granted to pupils in our 
already richly endowed school environ 
ment. Some pupils were heard to ex 
press sympathy for their fellows who 
attended schools in less fortunate areas 

that is to 


Say, i1n 


neighborhoods 


where a was not beings 


new street ig 


constructed. 

road 
the 

vel of the 


The exact manner in which the 


building was studied varied with 


teacher and with the grade le 
pupils. Some first graders were content 
to talk about it and to draw pictures. 
Second graders did this and more. 
They learned new terms and used them 
in stories. 
the 


They thought about how 


machines worked, and wondered 
why a tarpaulin was placed over the 
fresh sixth 
and seventh graders questioned the 
cost of the the manner in 
the funds would be 


secured. In almost every subject area, 


concrete. Finance-minded 


work and 
which necessary 
the new street provided a rich source 
of meaningful illustrations which were 
integrated into the prescribed course 


of study. 


Eighth Graders Learn 
Arithmetic From Project 

eighth grade pupils in one class be 
came interested in the impressive sta 
tistics involved in the operation. Ac 
cordingly, they sought out contractors 
to determine costs. Then they surveyed 
the project and made their own meas 
urements to estimate quantities. Their 


investigation resulted in two sets of 
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problems—one of which was concerned 


with expenses, the other with all the 


types and quantities of materials used 
| he se problems 


were arranged in 


chronological, narrative form, begin- 
ning with the cost of removing the old 
the total 


cost of the entire operation. The first 


pavement and ending with 


problem reads as follows: 


\ new highway is 
» 1 


between 
It is 36 


built on 83rd 
and Kedzie 


wide. To remove 


being 
Western 
teet 


ld pavement and dig 


down to 
of three teet to 
road costs $1.50 per 
What was th 
ud building 
one mile from 
Kedzie Ay 


‘ 1 
nere ma cuok 


prepare for the 
cubic yard 


cost of this part of the 
(Hint: It is 

Avenue t 
many feet are 


operation ? 
Western 
How 


yard?) 


enue 


The pupil estimate of the total cost 
was $50,000 less than the accepted bid 
cost of $369,543.50. This may appear 
to be a tremendous difference, but the 
children were not aware of all the forty 
separate the 


who 


items included in 


bid. 


questioned in 


con- 


tractor’s Contractors were 
with the 


study assured the pupils that their own 


connection 


estimates, prepared by experts, often 
differed by 


great from the 
low bids accepted in competitive bid 


ding 


amounts 


Needless to say, normally inquisitive 
boys and girls would be interested in 
how this staggering expense was to be 
met. For this information, they con- 
sulted Mr. James C. Murray, alderman 
of the 18th Ward in which the school 
is located. He was most helpful in 
taking time personally to give the class 
a lesson in city and state government. 
They were happy to learn that, since 
&3rd Street is considered an arterial 
street, costs would be financed by state 


gasoline taxes. 
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Pupils see road-building machines in action. 


Integrated Unit Developed 


In Second Grade 

Younger pupils asked many of the 
same questions about the road, but in 
different ways. The following excerpts 
from the unit of a second grade class 
illustrate how successfully the various 
subject areas at that grade level were 


correlated through the new materials: 


mnguage irt 


nstallments 
stories and poems 


Sequential arrangement of ideas, sen- 
ces, and pictures 

Vocabulary: machine, pipe, truck, rail, 
mixer, et for oral and written usage 
and spelling 


Vathematics 


Sequential arrangement of ordinal and 
Roman numerals 
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Fractional parts in relation to the 


lumping of loads in the mixer 


Discussion of distance 


Machine 
Necessity 
Properti 


Source ¢ 


ial Studies 
The work of "spec ial” 
How our city and state help us 
Meaning of taxes 
Importance of the road to some other 


helpers, such as the milkman and the 
mailman 


Art 


Discussion and drawing of 
stages of road building 


various 


Sequential arrangement of pupils’ pi 
tures 

Use of various media 
ay 


crayon, paint, 


Use of various colors and sizes of 
paper 
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Trwcks pampee water 
Freee ame. 
me A street paver mined und 
1h ty er ole 
Me The roed firisher emoothed 
GEE SE RS 


= 


he comer? 


i 


Lg (iy 
: 


lita, Rp, 
x 

§ 

a 


-” 
\@ 


A display of work done in connection with the construction unit. 


Use of erector sets, tinker and 


cardboard to 


toys, 


construct replicas of ma 


chines used t the road onstructi 


This particular unit culminated in 


an exhibit to which were in 


parents 
vited. The second graders’ group story 


written over two weeks, is as revealing 


in its way as he eighth graders 


was t 


more sophisticated estimate of cost 


and material 


We 
Street 
this 

Many 
machine 

Another 
dug trenches on both sides 
The men used bricks, 

to build the sewers. 


We many dump trucks pass our 
school. One day we heard lots of noise 
Soon we could 


are 
We 


street 


big 


machines 
with a shovel dug 
} 


rin 


different ame. A 

de ep ho 
smaller shovel 
of the 


cement, and 


mac with a 


street 


pipes 
saw 


see other machines com 
ing. We saw a bulldozer breaking up our 
street. It dumped the dirt into trucks 
The next day road grader by 
many to smooth the ad 


a went 


times ro 
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™ 


along tl 
the 
and dumped crushed 

came and smoothed 


put rails 


middle of road 


came 
j 


graqdet 


It 
Every 
onto shovel. They 
the cement mix 
big shovel went up and dumpe 


nto 


big street 


shovel 


paver 


I came 


at end 
this 


load of 


one 
backed 


part \* 


the big mixer 


wert trucks that 
The mixer 
It dumped the 
the other 
the cement 


two big water 


into the mixer 


water 


around and around 
end 


be 


at 


I dumped 


arrier 


1 


road 


called 


wheels 


finisher came 
g on the rails 
e finisher smoothed the wet cement by 
oing back and forth like a big iron. Then 

workmen put covers over the cement 
a few days the men took the tar- 
s off and took the rails out. 


\ machine 
xt. Its 


a 


went alon 


iter 
eT 


vulin 


Then a different machine with a power 
came. It dug trenches for the 
urbs. Next the men built forms to hold 
he cement 


\ 


e cement 


j 1 
novel 


The 


slide and into 


mixer truck 
down a 


big cement came 


came 
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the forms. A smaller machine carried 
finishing cement where it was needed 
Men came along with shovels and trowels 
to smooth the cement 

The 


away 


next day men took the forms 


The new curbs were finished 


A big tank truck came and put oil or 
the street. Sand trucks 
sand over the oil 


came and put 


Then big trucks dumped hot asphalt 
nto a smaller machine. It smoothed the 
asphalt. Two steam rollers came and 
rolled the asphalt 


lines on the street 
They painted 
lines to help us cross the street safely 
We learned 
men build our new 


Men painted yellow 


to guide the cars white 


watching the 


things ig 


treet 


many 


Before leaving our primary con 


struction crew, it would be a loss if at 
least a few of their attempts at poetry 
were not cited. 

Our New STREET 


Phe city pav l ur street 


: 
worked for over 


The machines were 


They week 
large 
The men worked hard. 
We are 
Let’s keep it neat 

Jean Kraentle—2A 


Carroll School 


proud of our street 


Our New Street 


I like to watch the men make the 


street. 
First they meet they eat 


And last of all they g o sleep 


Paula Koch—2A 
Carroll School 


Potential Liabilities 
Become Educational Assets 
This account of our experience with 
a potential distraction does not involve 
a new discovery in educational psy 
chology nor does it describe an in 
tegrated program that can be put to 
use by teachers everywhere. After all, 
not many schools are fortunate enough 
to have road building going on right 
outside the But 


perience does offer a reminder of the 


windows. our ex 


educational validity of an oft-used 
maxim: If you can’t beat them, join 
That 1s, 


them. turn to educational ad 


vantage the possibilities that are pres 
ent in every school environment. This 
time it was a new road; the next time 
it may be painters or carpenters, visit- 
ing experts or tree surgeons, any one 
of hundreds of occurrences that could 
be interesting or distracting to learners. 

leachers everywhere must be alert 
to the opportunities for learning ex 
periences that are inherent in a variety 
of stimuli. They should use their in 
sight and professional training to put 
to good use such experiences within 
the context of the prescribed curric- 
ulum. Such creative educators, open- 
minded in their approach and flexible 
able to 
that mighi 
otherwise be a deterrent to learning. 


in their planning, will be 


capitalize on a situation 


Thus do they turn potential liabilities 
into educational assets. 


Reverence for human personality is the beginning of wisdom in every 


social question, but above all in education. 
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News in Education 


Superintendent's Report 
Lists School Aims 


How the Chicago public school Sys 
tem provides mass education for a half 
million pupils is told in General Super 
intendent Benjamin C. Willis’ 


Report for 1960. 


/ 


Noting 
attend 


Innual 


500.000 
$50 


that the 
classes in 


students 
locations scat 
tered over more than 224 square miles, 
Dr. Willis stated “We do not 


serve numbers . but 


ever 
only always 
serve Mary Jane and Tom and Sue 
Anne and Joanne.” He continued, “In 
our quest for quality in education for 
every child, for each to the maximum 
of his potential, we sought to 
discover and develop those ideas and 


conditions which 


have 
can release, encour 
age, and extend the brilliant minds of 
students and the unusual 
the individual.’”’” He added 
important that the 


individual 


talents of 
that it is 
also teacher be 


rec ognized as an 


The first 
devoted to a 


page of the 
summary of 


report 1s 
school fi 
nances for 1960 covering the sources 
of revenue and the items represented 
in the year’s expenditures of 
$294,308,362. The largest single item 


is $149,906.870 for instruction 
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Willis revealed plans that call for 
the addition of 375 elementary school 
teachers this year at an annual cost 
of $2,625,000 and the addition of 375 
elementary school classrooms at a cost 
of $11,250,000. He also told of plans 
1962. If car 


ried out these plans will bring about 


for similar additions in 


a class size reduction of one pupil for 
teacher in 1961, and a similar 
reduction in 1962 for an average of 32 


. ~} 
eacn 


Plans for high schools call for the 
1961 at an 
annual cost of $500,000. This should 


addition of 70 teachers in 


result in a tailoring of class size to 
subjects—as shown in the projected 
reduction from 135 to 125 in the num 
ber of pupils served by an English 
teacher in high school. 


By 1962, 
should 
students. 


Willis said the total staff 
number 40 for each 1,000 

Although the Educational 
Policies Commission recommends that 
the ratio be 50 to 1,000. 40 to 1,000 
is “the best goal we can set at this 
time,” he added. 


\bout 50 children in each 1,000 
need special education because of prob 
lems such as blindness or physical or 
mental handicaps, and about 150 in 
each 1,000 are gifted. In addition to 
programs for children with special 
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needs, the schools must provide stand 
ard, services, 
career guidance to all students. 


non-academic such as 


A Cure for 
Teacher “Drop-Outs” 


len per cent of the nation’s 


1,350,000 teachers leave the profession 
have for too 


annually because they 


long been given the accolade of pro 


fessionalism without professional rec 


ognition and status 


Che 


Teachers offers two specific proposals 


\merican Federation of 
to stem this annual loss. First a salary 
schedule which starts at $6,000 for all 
teachers inaximum of 
$14,000 in eight years with an addi 
tional spread of up to $500 for train- 
ing beyond the B.A. 
schedule prevent 


and reaches a 


degree. Such a 
the exodus of 
qualified teachers into business and 


will 


industry, make teachers’ incomes com- 
petitive with those of other professions 
requiring comparable education, will 
attract students to enter the 
profession, and will restore individual 
initiative. 


more 


Other 
following : 


the 
sizes in 


advocated solutions are 


Reasonable class 
modern buildings equipped for instruc 
tion in this era; enactment of tenure 
laws in every state 
to protect all teachers against arbitrary 
discharge and enable them to achieve 
career 


(or better ones) 


status; adequate accumulative 
sick leave and hospitalization insurance 
paid for by school systems; supple 
mentation of retirement pensions with 
social security; published school per 
sonnel procedures; and free and un 


interrupted lunch periods. 


The 


these 


that until 
and educa 
tional nostrums harrassing teachers are 
corrected or eliminated, we will be 
unable to get and keep enough quali 
fied teachers to staff our schools 


Federation believes 


goals are reached 
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Offer Kit for 
National Library Week 


\ special school kit of materials for 
the fourth annual National 
Week is offered by the 
National Book Committee 
\merican Library 


Library 
the 
and the 
The 


during the 


S] OnSsors, 


\ssociation. 


obs:rvance will be held 


\pril 16-22 


week of 


The kit, designed to assist in plan- 
NLW community 
activities and to help stimulate student 


ning classroom and 
interest in reading and libraries, costs 
one dollar. Orders should be sent to 
School Kit, National Library Week, 
P.O. Box 365, Midtown Branch, New 
York 18 
March 31 


Orders must be received by 


A Look at Chicago's 
Drop-Out Problem 


Chicago's “drop-outs,” the thou- 
sands of high-school pupils who leave 
school with their educations unfin 
ished, are costing the city and its 
taxpayers millions of dollars each year 


in direct and indirect losses. 


How can teen-agers, even a large 
number of them, be responsible for 
such an enormous weight on the debit 
side of 


Chicago's finances? The an 


swers are simple and tragic. 

First there is the loss to the public 
school system of state aid funds which 
would have been paid if the drop 
outs had stayed in school—almost 
$3,000,000 in the 1959-60 school year 
and nearly $1,000,000 so far 
the 1960-61 school year. 


Then greater but incal 
culable loss in both dollars and lives 


during 
there is a 


Drop-outs generally are marginal, un 
skilled .workers, unable to hold their 
own in the labor market and conse- 
quently most likely to land on relief 
rolls. 
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Finally there is what might be called 
the “crime-punishment” toll 
by such ex-pupils. Drop-outs account 
for a major 


exacted 


part of juvenile delin 
quency and make up 


more than their share of the 


greater crime, 
flow of 
teen-agers pouring into the courts, and 
increase the population behind bars in 
prisons and other institutions 

. Brook, director 
of the Chicago Public School bureau 
of research and statistics, the 
depressing facts and figures about 
these pupils. He said that public high 
schools had a total enrolment of 
100,737 pupils when they opened last 
fall. By the end of the first week in 
November, 4,670 students were gone. 
Of these, 1,516 were classified as in 
voluntary withdrawals—transferred to 
schools outside of the system, deceased, 
committed to correctional institutions, 
and other categories over which the 
schools had no real control. 


I: rom | Ir, (geort ge ( 


come 


But the remaining 3,154 pupils were 
voluntary withdrawals. These included 
those who quit to go to work, said 
they were needed at home, enlisted in 
the military services, got married, be 
came pregnant, or just dropped out 
for no reason at all. They can do this 
since under Illinois law a child cannot 
be compelled to attend school beyond 
the age of sixteen. 

With state aid funds figured at $252 
per year for each child, these voluntary 
“drop-outs” cost the Chicago system 
$794,808 in such funds. Each 
more drop out, so the 


month 
fund losses 


keep mounting. 


For the school year which began 
in September, 1959, and ended last 
June, high school drop-outs totaled 
16,864 pupils of the 118,343 who be 
gan the year. Of the total drop-outs, 
11,209 were voluntary. The state aid 
loss for these totaled $2,824,688. 


Among the 11,209 who quit volun 
tarily in 1959-60 were 5,436 who went 
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to work or said they did, 568 who 
were married, 2,971 who left for no 
stated reason, and 243 girls who be- 
came pregnant. “The loss of state aid 
funds is the least important loss,” said 
Dr. Brook. “Studies have shown that 
the pupil who is lazy or slow in school 
is likely to be the same on a job. So 
eventually a lot of them wind up on 
relief or in legal trouble. There is a 
strong relationship, a parallel, between 
the reasons for drop-outs and the 
reasons for delinquency. The teenager 
who drops out of school is a likely 
candidate for the second step.’ 


Judges 
Court and 


senjamin Nelson of Boys 

Thomas C. Donovan of 
Family Court agree. Both men, before 
whom hundreds of juveniles are ar- 
raigned, stated they have found that a 
majority of the defendants facing them 
have not finished high school. 


\lthough drop-outs are a problem 
in every school in the city, the areas 
in which they are the greatest problem 
are the Near West and the Near South 
sides. Drop-out percentages here are 
much higher than elsewhere. 

What is 


problem ? 


being done about the 

The Chicago Urban League, with 
the financial help of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce and Industry and 
other such organizations, has been at 
work for more than two years. A. J. 
Prejean of the League said, “It is of 
deep concern that, despite the increas- 
ing demand for higher skilled tech- 
nical workers, more and more Negro 
youngsters and youngsters in general 
are failing to complete high school. We 
are trying to make the community as 
a whole realize the problem, and help 
in solving it.” Prejean’s organization 
has induced 300 groups—fraternal and 
civic clubs, business and industrial as- 
sociations, and community organiza- 
tions—to join the fight. A major aim 
of the campaign is to sell both teen- 
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agers and their families on the desir- 
ability of completing high school. 


Also on the South Side, a veteran 
{ hicago and 
Mrs. Louise Daugherty, last 
September began a special study of the 
drop-out problem, financed by a Ford 
Foundation grant and 
funds. Her eight-member staff is con- 


public school teacher 


principal, 


school board 
centrating attention on four elementary 
schools. ““We hope to find the way, in 
this pilot project, of preventing the 
drop-outs of tomorrow,” she said. 
“We are dealing with 340 students, all 
over-age for their grades, grouped in 
twelve classes 

“What we are find 
the real reasons for drop-outs and the 
best ways of combatting them. We are 
trying, for 


trying to do is 


the 
achievement of our special pupils so 
they will want to stay in school. We 
are working with their parents to find 


instance, to improve 


ways of inspiring them to want their 
children to stay in school. And we are 
working with the community to mat 
shal its help in the fight.” 

The study may take several years 
Mrs 
check the progress of the same pupils 


hecause Daugherty hopes to 


when they go to high school. In this 
way she will be able to determine the 
effectiveness of the 


measures she has 


tried 


Help for Those Wishing 
To Teach Overseas 


More than twenty-five separate agen 
cies sponsor international exchange of 
teachers, administrators, and profes- 

the U.S 
governments, 
missions, private 
friendship 
groups, and overseas private schools 


sors. .\mong these are 


government, foreign 
church-supported 


companies, international 


For example, in the last-named cate- 
gory, there is a total of 73 American 
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international 
Africa, and Asia 
where instruction is conducted in the 


privately supported 


schools in Europe, 
English language. 


\ list of all and 


administrator exchange programs-—by 


overseas teacher 
name of sponsor, address, description 
of programs, qualifications for employ- 
ment, and conditions of work—-may be 
found in the leaflet, “Unusual Teaching 
Opportunities at Home and Abroad,” 
published by the National Education 
Association Committee on International 
Relations. Write to the NEA, 1201 
16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 


for a free copy 


Favorable Reports 
On TV Teaching 


The value of TV teaching is again 
emphasized in the second-year report 
of the National Program in the use of 
lelevision in the Public Schools (1958- 
59), recently issued by The Fund for 
the Advancement of Education 


The test results in the new report 
show that 97 comparisons favor TV 
students, 44 favor control groups; 40 
cases show significant differences in 
favor of TV groups; 12 in 
control groups 


favor of 


Other favorable findings : TV lessons 
are more carefully planned than con 
ventional lessons; more material can 
be covered by TV than by a teacher 
in a conventional classroom; with rare 
exceptions, discipline has not been a 
problem in the large classes; students 
are learning at an early stage the art 
of taking notes and the ability to con- 
centrate; students have had to accept 
more responsibility for their own learn- 
ing and have done so; the classroom 
teacher, far from being relegated to a 
minor role, new im 


has assumed 


portance 
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Work-Study Plan 
For Business Teachers 


Graduate study at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, can be under- 
taken by qualified business teachers 
and prospective teachers through par- 
ticipation in a work-study program 
during the 1961-62 academic year. 


Under the work-study program a 
student holds a full-time office position 
on campus and enrolls in graduate 
courses during the evenings and Satur 
days. Students are paid salaries com 
parable to those paid for similar posi- 
tions in business offices. In addition to 
a monthly salary, students may enroll 
for as many as eight credits per aca 
demic semester without the payment of 
tuition fees. 

Students who are completing their 
undergraduate degrees during the cur- 
rent academic year are eligible to apply 
for a position under this plan. Experi- 
enced classroom teachers who wish to 
earn while they pursue advanced stud- 
ies will find this program highly 
advantageous. 

For further information and applica- 
tion forms, write to: Director, Business 
Education Work-Study Plan, Depart- 
ment of Business Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 


York 27, N.Y. 


New Grants To Assist 
College Teacher Preparation 


A series of grants to expand, speed, 
and improve programs for the prepa- 
ration of college teachers was recently 
announced by the Ford Foundation 

The grants, to fourteen universities 
which totaled $2,355,000, will support 
a new, concerted effort to help 
strengthen the master’s degree as a 
sound, qualifying degree for college 
teaching The rapid expansion of col- 
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lege faculties is making the master’s 
rather than the Ph.D., the 
predominant level of preparation of 
most newly employed college teachers, 
the Foundation reports. 


degree, 


The Foundation also recently an- 
nounced three new grants totaling 
$561,000 in its ongoing program aimed 
at a breakthrough in the preparation of 
elementary-school and secondary- 
school teachers. The grants were made 
to Miami University, Oxford, Ohio; 
Webster Webster 
Mo.: and Yale University. 


College, Groves, 


Colleges Look to 
Business for Support 


The business world is calling for 
more and better trained college gradu- 
ates every day. The nation’s colleges 
and universities are doing their utmost 
to fill this demand, but they are over- 
crowded and understaffed. 


Institutions will not be able to fill 
their vital role in our society unless 
business and industry substantially in- 
crease their support to education. 
Higher education now spends more 
than $5.6 billion a year for educational 
and general purposes and for plant ex- 
pansion—and this figure is projected 
to soar to $9 billion by 1969-70. 

Enrolment in the nation’s 2,000 col- 
leges and universities then will be 
around 6,376,000 and upward from the 
3.7 million in 1959-60. Philanthropy- 
gifts, grants, income from endowments 

probably will supply about 26 per 
cent or $2.4 billion of the $9 billion 
needed 

The Council for Financial Aid to 
Education Inc., said that business and 
industry could logically be expected to 
contribute voluntarily as their appro- 
priate share of the nearly $2.4 billion 
about $505 million. This is roughly 
the same as is expected from each of 
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other 
alumni 


two sources, alumni and non 


Corporation contributions to higher 
education now approximately $150 mil- 
lion a year, will have to be increased at 
the rate of 12.7 per cent annually to 
pass the $500 million level by the end 
of this decade. But if big business 1s 
to assume this obligation, many more 
companies will need to develop educa 
tional aid programs, and companies al 
ready contributing will have to con 


ider raising their contributions 


rhe that the 
mentioned goal for the adequate sup 


Council stated above 
\merican higher education 1s 
the 


\nd reaching this goal is now widely 


port of 


vell within the means of nation 
recognized as a matter most vital to 


the best interests of the nation.’ 


Developing a Plan for 
Higher Education in Illinois 


\n over-all plan for higher educa 
tion in Illinois, broadening of the state 
scholarship program, and_ establish 
the state of a $10,000,000 
fund for junior college construction 
on a matching dollar basis have been 


ment by 


recommended in resolutions adopted 
by the Illinois Conference on Higher 


lducation. 


The 


125 of the state’s educators, including 


measures were presented by 
presidents of colleges and universities, 
both public and private, and heads of 
junior colleges who met recently at the 
\llerton Park 
Conference Center. Turner H. Trim 
ble, president of the Illinois Associa 
tion of Junior Colleges and head of 
the Amundsen Branch, Chicago Jumior 


University of Illinois’ 


College, presided. 


included 
which asked that the 


The master plan idea was 
a resolution 
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special committee on cooperation be 
requested to report at the next con- 
ference on procedure for development 
of a study of an over-all plan for 
“higher education in the state of Ill 
nots to ensure the best possible utiliza 
tion of junior colleges, private higher 
educational institutions, and state uni 
versities in meeting and developing 
needs of Illinois youth.” 


Private Enterprise Pays Off 
In Russian Colleges 


\t the university level, about eighty 
per cent of the Soviet students receive 
government stipends based on scho 
The highe: the 
mark, the higher the reward up to an 
equivalent of $1,200 per year, accord 
ing to Nikolai Nazarov in “Schooling 
of Future USSR 
ine, No. | 


lastic achievement. 


Scientists,” Vaqa- 


Derthick Named 
To NEA Staff 


The appointment of Lawrence G. 
Derthick, recently retired U. S 
missioner of 


com 
education, as assistant 
the National 
I-ducation Association was announced 
by William G. Carr, 


executive secretary of 
NEA executive 
secretary. Derthick assumed his duties 
in January with special responsibility 
in the NEA program to improve the 
quality of instruction. 


\mong the services under his super 
vision will be related to adult 
education, audio-visual instruction, ru 
ral education, international relations, 
safety education, and higher education. 


those 


In addition he will serve as liaison with 
more than twenty-five NEA depart- 


ments whose functions are the im- 


provement of instruction. 





Current 


Periodicals 


“A Study of Teachers’ Careers.” By 
William Rabinowitz and Kay E. Crawford. 
The School Review, Winter, 1960. 


About six years ago the concern for 
alleviating the teacher shortage in the 
public schools of New York City re 
sulted in a study of the teaching ca 
reers of graduates of the city’s muni 
ipal colleges. This comprehensive 
article reports in detail the results of 
the 1959 follow-up study conducted 
five years after the students graduated 
from college. Of the 1,628 student 
teachers in the 1953-54 class, 70 per 
cent, or 1,144 graduates responded to 
the 1959 follow-up questionnaire. After 
five years it was found that the 1,144 
graduates fell into three subgroups: 

571 graduates, or 50 per cent of the 
group, were in teaching. 


508 graduates, or 44 per cent of the 
group, had taught at one time but were 


now 


separated trom the protession 
65 graduates, or 6 per 


did not enter teaching 


ent of the group, 


A study was made in each subgroup 
of the relationship between such factors 
as the status, and 
area of preparation of the graduates 
and their teaching persistence. Space 
will permit reference to only a few 
of the major findings. For the 974 
graduates the crucial factor was the 
presence of preschool children 


sex, age, marital 
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\s an example, only 9 per cent of the 
525 married women with children un- 
der five years of age were teaching in 
1959. It was also indicated that the 
lower the husband’s income the more 
likely it was that the wife entered 
teaching and remained teaching five 
vears after graduation. 


Che school level was another factor 
related to teaching persistence. Those 
who entered secondary-school teaching 
proved to be more persistent than their 
elementary-school colleagues. The rea 
on was that more men prepared for 
secondary-school The last 
factor of considerable importance, re 
lated to teaching persistence, was the 
individual’s satisfaction with his 
dent-teaching experience. 
group were 


teaching. 


stu- 
Among the 
least satisfied with 
their student-teaching experience, ten 
per cent did not enter the profession, 
whereas in the most satisfied group 
only one per cent failed to become 
teachers 


who 


“Teaching the Gifted to Teach Them- 
selves.” By Regina Heavey. The English 
Journal, January, 1961. 


The writing of reports is recom- 
mended as a way to independent learn- 
ing for students. The author, a teacher 
at the Overbrook High School, Phil- 
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adelphia, Pa., describes a special course 
in basic research procedures offered in 
the tenth grade to academically gifted 
students. The pivotal point in the 
course is the preparation and writing 
of a term paper which is to be sub- 
mitted to the teacher of English. The 


laboratory instruction 1s 


method of 
utilized to advantage through much of 
the course. Training in prerequisite 
skills includes such essentials as note- 
taking, outlining, proper 
and acknowledgements, 


annotations 
and the use 
of bibliographical data 

The acquisition of these skills is then 
followed by the actual work on the 
term paper. Probably the most im 
portant task which confronts the stu- 
dent at this stage is the statement of 
thesis. This may become a matter for 
individual conference or 
worked out 


may be 
at the board with group 
suggestions and criticisms. During the 
last few weeks of the term, reports are 
presented orally to the class. What may 
be considered as the long-range objec 
tive of the course is the establishment 
of a procedure that can be used in all 
subject fields. More important realiza 
tions of the course, according to the 
author, are the “critical evaluation and 
creative thinking that promote inde 
pendence in learning and eventually 
make 
teacher.” 


each student his own 


“Semantics and Logic for Education 
Students.” By Elmer Eason. The Journal of 
Teacher Education, December, 1960. 


If teachers had instruction in seman- 
tics and logic, they would be in a much 
better position to help students im 
prove their critical thinking. This was 
one of the assumptions made by the 
author for including semantics and logic 
in teacher education. The interest in 
this aspect of teacher training led to a 
survey of educational institutions at 
the undergraduate level and the mas- 
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best 


ter’s degree level to determine the ex- 
tent of preparation in semantics and 
logic. The data from a stratified sam- 
ple revealed that at the undergraduate 
level only 38 per cent of the institutions 
required preparation in semantics or 
logic or both for all education students. 
Catholic colleges required such courses 
more frequently than other types of 
institutions. 


At the master’s level approximately 
27 per cent of the institutions required 
such preparation. The smaller percent- 
age of required. courses at the graduate 
level was somewhat balanced by the 
larger percentage of graduate institu- 
tions providing for electives in these 
subjects, 20 per cent as against 12 per 
cent. As a corrective action, it was sug- 
gested by the author that as teacher 
education becomes more adequate, ap- 
propriate courses should include con- 
tent drawn from deductive logic, induc- 
tive logic, semantics and language anal- 
ysis, and some aspects of philosophy of 
science 


"The Challenge of Slow Classes.” By 
Aaron Finger. High Points, December, 
1960. 


\ junior high school teacher’s meth- 
ods used successfully in “slow classes” 
are described in this article. The tech- 
niques or procedures were utilized in 
a reading class of 33 students who for 
the first few days seemed “noisy, un- 
ruly, too tall for junior high school, 
and of course—slow.” One of the first 
things undertaken to set a desirable 
stage for learning was to interview each 
student in order to learn something 
about his personal likes and dislikes 
The result was a valuable anecdotal 
record book. The faculty and the pupils 
contributed reading materials for the 
class library. The class was divided 
for “reading for enjoyment” and work 
sessions which were used by the teacher 
to help pupils with such things as note- 
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book arrangement and indexing, study 
habits, and methods of 


specific purposes 


reading for 
\nother 
technique was the projection of a con 


effective 


trolled reading film strip upon which 
were printed stories that ranged from 
elementary to college-level interest. The 
various, well-organized procedures, al 
though not spectacular, proved to be 
effective 


“Factor Analyses of High School Science 
Achievement Measures.” By Leroy Wolins, 
A. C. MacKinney and Paul Stephans. 
Journal of Educational Research, January, 


1961. 


The years to 
strengthen science course offerings in 
high schools have also led to a search 
for a better definition of the 


content of school 


efforts in recent 


nature 
and high 
\s the title of the article 
indicates, the specific attempt in this 
study is to specify the factor content 


science 
achievement 


of high school science achievement. A 
total of sixteen aptitude and science 
achievement variables from high school 
science students 
and factor-analyzed 
in high 


were intercorrelated 
the three factors 
ience achievement 
which proved to be significant 


male 


sche it »] 


were 


general intelligence, interest 


achievement, and specific science 
\nother 


reached in the study was that, since 


achievement 


high school science grades appear to 


contain a sizable component of invalid 


Variance, more 


emphasis should be 


placed on standardized 


instead of 


achievement 


tests, grades, for criterion 


puryp ses 


“The Limitations of Teaching Machines.” 
By Tracy F. Tyler. NAEB Journal, Novem- 
ber-December, 1960. 


In this brief evaluation of 
the that 
the teaching profession should appreci 


teacl 


Ta 
ly 


machines, writer concludes 
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conclusion 


ate the teaching machines for what they 
can do and not be misled by any 
extravagant claims of the overzealous, 
“be he salesman, administrator, or 
teacher.”” The author is confident that 
there is no more for concern 
as to teaching machines replacing 
teachers than has been the case with 
the phonograph, radio, and television. 
lhe value of the teaching machine has 
heen demonstrated to the best advan 
tage in taking over the routine func 
tions involving the teaching of an im- 
portant skill, eg., foreign language 
laboratories. The performance of rou- 
tine duties by the machine has enabled 
the classroom teacher to give more 
time to meet the individual differences 
of his pupils. According to the writer, 
no satisfactory teaching machine can 
be developed which take from 
the classroom teacher the “entire func 
tion of teaching important concepts, 
inculeating appropriate attitudes, de 
veloping desirable ideals, and assisting 
in the acquisition of moral and ethical 
character.” 


reason 


will 


“Why Bright Girls Do Not Take Stiff 
Courses?” By Marquerite Hall Albjerg. 
The Educational Forum, January, 1961. 


foo many bright girls are said to 
difficult courses and fall short 
in the pursuit of academic excellence 


avoid 


Chis fact is brought forth as a cause 
for public concern in our age which 
requires full utilization of the nation’s 
ablest 


girls not 


students. Academically talented 
stiff 
courses but fail to continue their school 


only stay away from 
ing. The stated reasons are partly cul 
tural in their origin and partly related 
to feminine goals or Histori- 
culture it has 
been assumed that the girl would be 
much happier and better adjusted if 

majored in a traditional feminine 


values. 


cally in the American 


fine 
Young women themselves down- 


uch as home economics or 
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grade the degree of trained intelligence 
needed to be 
mother 


succcessful wife and 
Still another reason cited for 
avoiding “solid” subjects is that many 
girls believe that such subjects are a 
handicap for marriage. In other words, 
letting their 


brain show” can ruin an 


opportunity for matrimony. Finally, 


high 


easier subjects so that they can meet 


girls in school often enroll in 


more readily the scholastic requirement 


for sorority pledging or for gaining 
time for 


activity. 


more some favorite student 


“Beware the Foreign-Language Band 
Wagon.” By Mariann Marshall, Elizabeth 
Ford Kays and Bernard J. Negronida. The 
Elementary School Journal, December, 
1960. 


three, 
were given the assignment of investi 
gating the advisability of teaching 
foreign languages in the elementary 
grades at the Francis W. Parker school 
in Chicago. Although favorable to the 
program at the outset, the committee 
finally concluded that foreign languages 
should not be taught in their privately 
operated school. Several reasons were 


The writers, a committee of 


given for their opposition to the ele 
mentary school program. One reason 
was that adding another major sub 
ject would result in the replacement of 
a basic subject 
in their 


Since the committee 


investigation had found so 


much foreign-language 


teaching at the elementary level, there 


inadequate 


was deep concern expressed about get 
ting qualified teachers. In the words of 
the committee, “no teaching is better 
than inadequate teaching.” The point 
was also made that another adult con 
school 


tact would mean an additional 
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More in the 
realm of learning itself reference was 
made to the known inability of the 
average pupil to retain a foreign lan- 
guage which does not become a part 
of his out-of-school life 
various arguments 


adjustment for the pupil 


Despite the 
voicing a disap- 
proval of the foreign language program 
at this time, the group recommended 
that a permanent committee on foreign 
languages in the elementary school be 
established to continue exploring the 
problem. 


“Cheating — Situation or Problem?” 
By Herb R. Adams, The Clearing House, 
December, 1960. 


The author’s survey of 346 students 
in a midwestern high school reveals 
that cheating is still a vexing problem 
in the classroom. Students selected at 
random were asked to respond to a 
fifty-two item questionnaire. Although 
the statistical analysis was not com- 
plete, the results shown in the tabula- 
tions were striking. The answer to the 
question on frequency of cheating re- 


vealed that only 4 per cent never 


cheated on schoolwork. Sixty-five per 


that 
“either 
\ccord- 
ing to the majority of these students, 
69 per cent, cheating was caused by 
the placing of too much emphasis on 
school grades by either the teacher or 
the parents. Sixty-seven cent 
of the students also expressed the 
opinion that cheating was more apt to 


the students believed 


punishment for cheating was 


cent of 


sometimes or always wrong.” 


per 


occur in a female teacher's classroom 
In general, these preliminary results 
indicated that an unexpectedly 


segment ot 


large 
students did not consider 


cheating immoral or unethical 
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@ Edited by Joseph J. Urbancek 
Chicago Teachers College 


ee a) 


Films 


Micro-organisms 
reel. 16 mm 


white, $60; 


that Cause Disease. 1 
sound. 12 minutes. Black and 
color, $116. Educational Col 
laborator: William Burrows. Coronet In 
structional Films, 65 E. South Water St., 
Chicago 1, Il. 


After an interesting introduction this film 
defines micro-organisms, pathogens, and the 
groups of micro-organisms. It mentions a 
few effects and means of invasion including 
enzymes and toxins, as well as the 
ficance of pyagorytes. 
discussion of each group of 
Suitable for beginning 
biology or upper grades 


Jame s M 


signi 
brief 

micro-organ 
high 


There is a 


isms school 


Sanders 


Balance in Nature. 1 reel. 16 mm sound 
17 minutes. Color, $170. Educational Col 
laborators: R. C. Dickson, William C. Stehr 
and Fred S. Truxal. Available from Fil 
scope, Inc.. Box 397, Sierra Madre, Calif 

The subject of this film is illustrated by 
the two life cycles and ecological relation 
ships of aphids and lady bird beetles. The 
photography is excellent as is the selection 
of sequences. There are many aphids among 
which spring females or “stem mothers” 
that are not born, but are hatched out from 
winter eggs, no adults living through the 
winter. In some species adult aphids hiber 
nate, but this is not usually true in the 
United States 


The reference by the commentator to the 
“painful process” of molting is dubious, as 
is also the reference to female aphids get- 
ting wings “almost at will.” In aphids gen- 
erally, winged females are not as common 
as wingless females and it is doubtful 
whether any external pattern or timing is 
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known which regulates the appearance of 
winged females as it occurs under natural 
conditions 

The 


biology and college 


film is very good for high school 
students taking begin 
ning courses in biology, zoology or ento 
mology. It conveys especially well the idea 
of predation and checks and balances in a 
iotic community James M. Sanders 
Rise of Roman Empire. 1% reels, 16 mm 
sound, 13% min. Black and white, $50; 
color, $100. Educational Collaborator: T 
Walter Wallbank. Coronet Instructional 


Films, 65 E, South Water St., Chicago, III 


Here is a thorough presentation of the 
gripping story of the rise of the Roman 
world state. The film assays the develop 
ment of Roman political, economic and 
social institutions in the Republican period 
Particularly effective is the treatment of 
the Roman family with its inculcation of 

vic virtue and the emphasis on the decline 
of agriculture. The presentation of the 
political disintegration of the late Repub- 
lican period is effectively portrayed and the 
causation behind the transition from Re- 
public to Empire is clearly indicated. The 
film makes considerable use of authentic 
historical materials such as scenes of Con- 
stantine’s Arch, the Appian Way, the 
aquaducts and other works of 
Roman architecture, sculpture and art 


Roman 


Of considerable merit is the fact that the 
film captures the spirit of crisis in the late 
Republican era and the spirit of restored 
confidence and tranquility in the period of 
the Pax Romana, The film is definitely rec- 
ommended for grades 7-12. 

Edmund W. Kearney 
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Decline of the Roman Empire. 1% reels 
16 mm sound. 13% min. Black and white, 
$60; color, $110. Educational Collaborator : 
T. Walter Wallbank. Coronet Instructional 
Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, 
Ill 

The film under consideration clearly sur- 
veys and dramatically presents the late 
imperial events contributing to the decline 
of the Roman Empire. It was filmed in 
Europe, and excellent use is made of the 
extant remnants of Roman civilization, The 
story of Imperial decline is approached 
chronologically beginning with the disin- 
tegration of political power after the death 
of Marcus Aurelius. Emphasis is placed 
on the increasing military domination of 
the state in the third century. The con- 
sequent disorder and economic stagnation 
are effectively presented with the attendant 
weakening of border defenses. Considerable 
and justifiable attention is given to the in- 
ternal reforms of Diocletian and to the 
final consequence of their failure—the 
fourth century collapse of imperial defenses. 


The technical quality of the film is good 
and the judgments are generally sound 
although the historian might question the 
implication that the decline of Rome began 
only after the Silver Age. Some qualifica- 
tion of this thesis would not have been out 
of place. Moreover the teacher should be 
cautioned that the presentation of the 
Germanic tribes as would be conquerors of 
Rome is not tenable. Most came as allies 
and continued to consider themselves as 
such. Recommended for grades 7-12 

Edmund W. Kearney 

Christmas through 

sound, 20 


the Ages. 1 reel. 16 
Black and white, $75; 
color, $150. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, II. 


mm min 


This is a truly beautiful and historically 
accurate presentation of the f 


origin Of our 


many Christmas customs beginning with 
the old Roman days and traversing the 
various European countries to the Western 
World of today. The colors in the pictures 
are fresh and accurate. Lighting and sound 
are excellent. The narrator and musicians 
add much to the story. Christmas music is 
played throughout the picture. 


Beginning the historical sequence with 
the use of light and colors, the significance 
of the observances of the Christmas season 
as one of light, hope, and joy is portrayed 

To be appreciated, the film should be 
shown to children above the age of ten, 
as the material will correlate with their 
knowledge of world history. High school, 
college, and adult groups will find this 
excellent material for a brief Christmas 
program. Highly recommended 


Henrietta H. Fernitz 


Hail The Hearty. 1 reel. 16mm sound. 28 


minutes. Color. Cost: Return postage. Avail- 


able from the Borden Company, Public 
Relations Department— Room 1701, 350 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y 

This intended for use in 
school and college classes as 
women’s and 4-H clubs. It would serve as 
an introduction to nutrition problems. The 
film shows today’s children trying to put on 


film is high 


well as for 


the clothes of their grandparents which are 
too smal]. Then the reasons why our grand- 
parents Historical 
prints from Museums are used very effec- 
tively and the sound track given an illusion 


of moving pictures 


were smailer are given 


Since this is made by the Borden Com 
pany there is an emphasis on milk; which 
of course will not cure all 
The Teachers 
uggestions for use of the film 


nutritional 


diseases Guide gives many 


Madelyn Gorman 


Filmstrips 


President. 57 


Electing a frames. Black 
and white, $2.50. The New York Times Co 
New York 36, N. Y 


This visual aid, produced in 
May 1960, explains the process of electing 
a president: the possible candidates men- 
tioned before the conventions of the political 
parties took place, the campaign struggles, 
and the importance of the role of the presi- 
dent in our American government. The 
time, effort, and money expended in the 


interesting 
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election of a president are made very real 
is th student these excellent 
photographs and cartoons. Some of the 
n the campaign struggle, such as, 
civil rights, defense policies in a space age, 
inflation and public welfare are depicted. 


observes 


issues 


Highiy recommended for upper elemen- 
tary grades and high school not only in an 
election presidential 


Henrietta H. Fernitz 


year, but between 


elections. 
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seasons Adventur Color. Set of 4 filn nests, for some animals to wake up from 
strips. $5 each; $18 complete set. Edited by their winter sleep, and for animal babies 
Darlene Rhodus. Produced by the Society 
for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey 
Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ill 
\444-1 Fall Adventures. 38 frames. One 


to be born. On the farm they see young 
field crops, new ducklings and lambs, and 
a young Shetland pony. 

. \444-4 Summer Adventures. 37 frames. 
day when they leave for school, Michael After school is out for the summer 
Nancy and Dave have fun swimming in 
the pool at the park. In a few weeks they 
leave with their parents for a vacation 
at their cabin in the North Woods. Be- 
sides learning good rules for safety near 
water and in the woods, they learn about 


plants and animals in the full bloom of 
summer 


and Diane notice signs of fall all around 
them. They see colorful leaves and they 
watch a squirrel gathering nuts. When 
they visit their uncle’s farm, they see that 
fal; is harvest time. They find out that 
many seeds drop to earth to rest during 
winter, and that fall is the time to pre 
pare tor winter 
\444-2 Winter Adventures. 36 frame 

Ted and Jean have fun sledding, skating, 
and building a snow fort in winter. They 
find that snow can be a protective blanket 
for plants, that food for wild animals is 


In this set of filmstrips the color and 
photography are excellent. The language is 
simple enough for the kindergarten child to 
understand. Questions occasionally asked 
during each filmstrip will stimulate curiosity 
ind discussion. Questions at the end of 
ach filmstrip help children review what 
they have learned. These questions may also 
lead to more specfiic units on types of seeds 
produced by trees, hibernation etcetera 
Recommended for kindergarten primary 
grades only Yvette Gill 


scarce in winter, and that many animals 
sleep all winter 

4444-3 Spring Adventures. 38 frames 
Bob and Sue examine the budding trees, 
the new grass, and the delicate flowers 
of spring. They find that spring is the 
time for birds to return and build their 


Filmstrip and Recording 


Dating Topics for Young Teens. Color 
set of 4 filmstrips, 2 recordings. Each film 
strip $6.50; each record (Narration back 
to-back) $3.50. Complete set: (4 filmstrips, 
2 records) $25.50. Produced by Family 
Films, Hollywood, California. Distributor 
0 for \ isual Edu ation, Inc., 1345 ee ee a 

iversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ill : ; 

frames. This filmstrip is designed to help 
young teens understand their new boy-girl 
feelings, the differences between infatua- 
tion and love, and how to be intelligent 
n boy-girl friendships 


What to Do on a Date. 44 frames. This 
filmstrip portrays vividly things to do 
before a date, if you're a boy, and if 
you're a girl, and the responsibilities that 
a boy and girl who are dating have for 
each other. 


An appealing and informative series ort 
the subject of boy-girl relations. Three 
filmstrips are devoted to the problems of 
dating and the fourth explores some of the 
first signs of boy-girl attractions in young 
teens The theme of this series has a strong 

Ready for Dating. 43 frames. This ppe for the junior high school student. 

filmstrip demonstrates the proper way to Che original full color cartoon format im- 


ask for and accest or refuse a date. aie ple mented by good background music adds 
to help make a date successful, and steps “ ts high interest value 
that enable teens to cooperation and \ special feature of these filmstrips, the 
related discussion material recorded at the 


Getting a Date. 43 frames. The purpose end of the narration, provides excellent 


of this filmstrip ) point out factors t timulation for student review of the ma- 
consider in osing a person to date 


approv il trom parents in their dating 


terial presented 
ways to nat ating it 


parents dt whe of sit” ae Highly recomended for junior high school 
dates now — oh en, tee Oe guidance and counseling programs 


later Mary Jeneski 
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Important New Books 


@ Edited by Louise M. Jacobs 
Chicago Teachers College 


For Teachers and Supervisors 


English in the Secondary School. By 
Edwin H. Sauer. Holt, Rinehart and Wins- 
ton, 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
1961. Pp. 245. $3.75. 


Perhaps the strongest feature of this dis- 
cussion of high school English is the in- 
sistence on a sequential program in written 
composition. Also emphasized is the inter- 
relation of the “great complex of activities’’ 
forming the English course of today. Some 
fine suggestions are offered for the regroup- 
ing of terms to make the study of grammar 
the functional and logical path of effective 
communication that it should be. In fact, the 
author throughout this book stimulates the 
creativeness of the teacher-reader by skill- 
fully correlating the valid aspects of tradi- 
tional procedures and the widely approved 
aspects of newer theories and then indicating 
basic principles by which content and methods 
may be determined and yet may be kept suf 
ficiently fluid to be receptive to changing 
times and needs. He is least convincing per- 
haps when he arbitrarily suggests content 
substitutions for selections deemed by him 
to have been arbitrarily included in traditional 
courses of study, particularly in the field of 
literature. However, he thereby demonstrates 
that it is difficult to sustain pure objectivity 
when one becomes deeply involved in a dis 
ussion of a learning area which by its very 
nature must be in great part subjective or 
drained of all vitality. This is a 
stimulating book, an instructive one, and in 
many es an inspiring and encouraging 
one Eona De Vere 


t Ise be 


instal 


Through Art to Creativity. By Manuel 
Barkan. Allyn and Bacon, 150 Tremont St., 
Boston 8, Mass Pp 365. $6.95 


With a tape recorder and camera, the 
author has put into words of action the art 


experiences of students and teachers in the 
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self-contained classrooms from the kinder 
garten through the sixth grade. Actual 
teacher-pupil discussions, motivations, activi 
ties, and evaluations have been recorded, with 
the procedures and resultant products shown 
in synchronized picture form. The theory 
and practice of good teaching in art is ana- 
lyzed after each session, reflecting the inter- 
nalizing of the philosophy on the part of each 
teacher by her personal manner, action, and 
speech. Emphasis by all eighteen teachers at 
the various grade levels is on the child's self 
involvement and identification with what he 
is creating. It is an excellent book for the 
self-contained classroom teacher and for 
teacher education groups. Jane Neale 


Basic Design: Principles and Practice. By 
Kenneth F. Bates. World Publishing Co., 
2231 W. 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio. Pp 
167. $4.95 

The lack of originality and good design 
in the “do it yourself” movement which in- 
vades our leisure time today is the concern 
of this book. If man must conform to such 
a movement, he can certainly make the ex- 
perience a more rewarding one by the use 
of good original design. The development 
of a sense of good design is the express 
purpose of this book. The theoretical ap 
proach is presented by means of practice 
and types of problems that utilize these 
theories; individual thought is stressed as 
a solution. To the art educators who are 
constantly concerned with the development 
of potentials in students, this is indeed en 
ouraging. However, one might take issue 
with the author concerning his list of 
elements of design: the element of spot and 
the element of shape to many may seem the 
same. As a supplementary text, this book 
should prove worthwhile and informative 
to the interested high school and college 
student as well as to the professional and 
the layman. Mae M. Banks 
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For the Kindergarten 


The About Books Series. About 
W eather. By Gertrude Hevener Gibson. Illus- 
trated by Robert Totten. About Four Seasons 
and Five Senses. By Ruth Shaw Radlauer, 
Illustrated by William Perez. Melmont Pub- 
lishers, 310 S. Racine Ave., Chicaga 7, IIL, 
1960. Pp. 31 and 45 respectively. $1.88 each. 

In the first book, basic scientific facts are 
told simply and directly in story form. In the 
text about the four seasons the information 
is given in rhyme and is developed around 
children’s activities. Both books are for ages 
seven and eight 


Cur 


Mary F. Polerecky 

Junior Science Book of Trees. By Robert 
S. Lemmon. Illustrated by René Martin 
Garrard Press, 510 N. Hickory St., Cham- 
paign, Ill, 1960. Pp. 63. $2.25. 

Conservation of trees is emphasized in a 
very meaningful manner for the advanced 
primary reader. A scientifically accurate pre 
sentation accompanied with purposeful illus- 
trations is developed on the function of tree 
parts. Although not essentially a book in- 
tended for identification purposes, numerous 
illustrations of representative trees will aid 
the primary age child in the identification of 
trees that surround him 


Donald W 


I Like Butterflies. By Gladys Conklin 
Illustrated by Barbara Latham. Holiday 
House, 8 W. 13th St., New York 11, N. Y., 
1960. Pp. 26. $2.95. 

This beautifully illustrated book conveys 
the exciting feeling a young boy finds in the 
world of butterflies. The uncomplicated text 
deals mainly with his observations of their 
habits, with an identification key at the end 
of the book. Highly recommended for chil 
dren between the ages of five and nine years. 

Barbara McIntyre 


sayer 


Robins and Rabbits. Written and _ illus- 
trated by John Hawkinson. Albert Whitman 
and Co., 560 W. Lake St., Chicago 6, IIl., 
1960. Unp. $2.50. 

To acquaint even the youngest reader with 
woodland ways, the artist—author has illus- 
trated in gentle water color tones the wild 
animal life in and around the Indiana Dunes 
area. This charming presentation is highly 
recommended for kindergarten and first grade 

Louise M. Jacobs 


Old Mother West Wind. By Thornton W 
Burgess. Illustrated by MHarrison Cady. 
Little, Brown and Co., Boston 6, Mass., 
1960. Pp. 140. $3.95. 

This special golden anniversary edition of 
the popular nature stories which generations 
of children have enjoyed is published at this 
time “to commemorate its long life and to 
honor its author and its illustrator.” The 
mew format is a delight: the print is large, 
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and Primary Grades 


the pages uncrowded, and the black and white 
illustrations are charming. Seven new paint- 
ings in full color have been added. This book 
should enjoy continued success. 


Louise M. Jacobs 


The Indian and His Pueblo. By Louise and 
Richard Floethe. Illustrated by Richard 
Floethe. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y., 19600. Pp. 32 
$2.95. 

A skillfully written story that brings out 
the customs of the Indian of long ago in 
terms of the modern child's concept of him. 
Che richly colored illustrations depict the 
theme so accurately that children of five can 
enjoy the story while children up to ten years 
ot age have the added pleasure of reading 
the text. Aileen Carroll 


Alfred. By Janice May Udry. Illustrated 
by Judith Shuman Roth. Albert Whitman 
and Co., 560 W. Lake St., Chicago 6, IIL, 
1960. Pp. 31. $2.50. 

Several popular ingredients have been com- 
bined to make this a story to be devoured by 
the second and third grade pupils who can 
read it and the first graders who will be 
glad to listen to it and enjoy the colored 
pictures. There is Henry, who is afraid of 
all dogs, five dogs who have various ways 
of frightening him, an understanding mother, 
and an equally understanding teacher. The 
whole story takes place in school and on the 
way to and from school, so it is familiar 
ground. At the end, Henry isn’t afraid any 
more and everybody is happy, including the 
readers Ruth Dennis 


Who Will Be My Friends? Written and 
illustrated by Syd Hoff. Harper and Bros., 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 1960. 
Pp. 32. $1.84. 

Freddy moved to a new town. He needed 
friends. Where would he find them? His 
search and its ultimate success is the plot of 
this book. Even a beginner will have no 
trouble reading the simple text; the pictures, 
which resemble cartoons, tell the story in 
themselves. For first grade. 

Elizabeth P. Davey 


One Fish, Two Fish, Red‘Fish, Blue Fish 
Written and illustrated by Dr. Seuss. Ran- 
dom House, 457 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 63. $1.95. 

This book should first be read to the chil- 
dren to acquaint them with the rhythm. As 
in many of this author’s books the play on 
words provokes laughter. Later the children 
can read for themselves all about the “wump 
with one hump” and “Mr. Gump’s seven 
hump wump.” Children will like such strange 
creatures as the “Nook” which holds a boek 
on a hook and “Ish” with a dish of fish. 

Catherine E. Tobin 
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The Shoemaker and the Elves. By the 
Brothers Grimm. Illustrated by Adrienne 
Adams. Charles Scritner’s Sons, 597 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 1960. $2.95. 

This long time popular fairy tale really 
comes into its own now that it has been made 
a separate book and enhanced with lovely 
colored illustrations. The format is excellent 
and the story is told simply. Truly a gem. 

Louise M. Jacobs 


Illus- 
House, 


N. Y., 


Bear Trouble. By Lillian Moore. 
trated by Kurt Werth. Whittlesey 
330 W. 42nd St, New York 36, 
1960. Pp. 40. $2.25. 


Life in the deep woods was very pleasant 
for all the animals until a big bear decided 
to take up residence at the side of the pond. 
When even the wisest animals were unable 
to think of a way to rid the forest of such 
a fearsome beast, the smallest chipmunk and 
squirrel discovered a solution. This lively 
story, sprinkled with simple humorous illus- 
rations, is one which children in the pri- 
mary grades will enjoy hearing. Third 
graders may read it themselves. 

Barbara McIntyre 


Tinkie. Written and illustrated by Ann 
Kern. World Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th 
St., Cleveland 2, Ohio, 1960. Pp. 28. $2.75 

Preschool and kindergarten children will 
enjoy the day-to-day search for someone 
else with a queer name. Small listeners will 
meet several familiar animals in colorful 
surroundings and in all probability will learn 
the names of the days of the week. This 
story offers repetition and a dramatic pre- 
sentation of the everyday happenings in the 
lives of the very young. Ruth Dennis 


Cat and Dog. By Else Holmelund Minarik 
Illustrated by Fritz Siebel. Harper and Bros., 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N.Y., 1960. 
Pp. 32. $1.84 

This book designed for the primer set is 
well within their reading range: the sentences 
are short, the vocabulary is simple, and the 
story filled with action and fun. The large, 
colorful illustrations give clues to unfamiliar 
words. The expressive faces of the dog and 
the cat will be looked at again and again. 

Elizabeth P. Davey 


A Gaggle of Geese. By Eve Merriam. Illus- 
trated by Paul Galdone. Alfred A. Knopf. 
501 Madison Ave. New York 22, N.Y., 
1960. Unp. $2.95. 

The purpose of this picture book is to show 
unusual category groupings of animals, fish, 
and birds. While everyone speaks of a swarm 
of bees, a flock of sheep, or a herd of 
elephants, how many are familiar with such 
expressions as a gaggle of geese, a kindle 
of kittens, a drift of hogs, a crash of rhino- 
ceroses, an exaltation of larks, a murmura- 
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tion of starlings, or a pride of lions? Yet 
these are but a few of the many different 
terms depicted. None are fictitious and all 
are to be found in the Oxford English 
Dictionary. It is doubtful if these concepts 
will interest many kindergarten children, but 
the beautiful colored illustrations will hold 
great fascination for them. The adult who 
presents the book will be surprised and 
intrigued with the information it contains 
Highly recommended for everyone. 


Louise M. Jacobs 


A Picture for Harold's Room. Written and 
illustrated by Crockett Johnson. Harper and 
Bros., 49 E. 33rd St... New York 16, N.Y. 
1960. Pp. 64. $1.95. 


Six-and seven-year-olds who much prefer 
crayons to any other medium will welcome 
this new purple crayon adventure where the 
little boy draws himself into a story. Here 
is a genuinely childish way of telling a story 
which the youngest can read for himself. 

Ruth Dennis 


A Pint of Judqment. By Elizabeth Mor 
row. Illustrated by Harold Berson. Alfred 
\. Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y., 1960. Pp. 52. $2.50 

This lovely Christmas story comes back 
after its first publication twenty years ago, 
in reinforced binding and delicate holiday 
pictures of “olden days.” It fills a real 
present day need for family traditions, fam- 
ily appreciation of the richness of child 
made gifts, and the family closeness which 
accompanies sacrifice to provide a gift for 
a loved one. Second and third graders will 
find this near-classic enjoyable and thought- 
provoking, as will also the younger ones 
with a little adult clarification of terms 


Ruth Dennis 


Writ- 
Henry 
New York 3, 


Vaquero Pequeno-Cowboy Small 
ten and illustrated by Lois Lenski. 
Z. Walck, 101 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y., 1960. Pp. 48. $2.50. 


“Home on the Range,” or “Casa en la 
Pradera,” that is where we find Cowboy 
Small. This charming tale, in new format, 
describes all the everyday activities of a 
range hand in both English and Spanish. 
The action-filled illustrations well support 
the simple text Barbara McIntyre 


Day and Night. Written and illustrated 
by Roger Duvoisin. Alfred A. Knopf, 501 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1960. 
Unp. $2.95. 

The Pennyfeathers family has a problem. 
The evening conversations between their 
dog and his friend, an owl, is costing them 
a good deal of sleep. How they solve their 
difheulty is told in this humorous tale. The 
format is confusing, however, due to the 
cluttered illustrations. 

Barbara McIntyre 
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For the Middle Grades 


How and Why Wonder Book Series. How 
and Why Wonder Book of Birds. By Robert 
Mathewson. Illustrated by Walter Ferguson 
and Ned Smith. How and Why Wonder 
Book of Our Earth. By Felix Sutton. Illus- 
trated by John Hull. How and Why Wonder 
Book of Beginning Science. By Jerome J. 
Notkin and Sidney Gulkin. Grosset and Dun- 
lap, 1107 Broadway, New York 10, N.Y., 
1960. Pp. 48 each. $1.00 each. 


This growing series of science books for 
young readers of the middle and upper grades 
is designed to supplement knowledge, en- 
courage exploration of environment, and de- 
velop hobbies. 


The first volume, which is attractively 
illustrated, encourages observation and study 
of birds and provides descriptions of many 
common and unusual ones and their nests. 
Suggestions are included for building bird 
houses and feeders. 

The study of the earth is interestingly and 
simply presented in the How and Why 
Wonder Book of Our Earth. Beginning 
with the formation of the earth, with its seas 
and mountains, the authors tell the story of 
the processes which have brought about 
changes in its surface. The earth’s rocks and 
minerals are described and the formation of 
oil, gas, and coal is explained. The colored 
illustrations of rocks and gems are helpful to 
young collectors. 


The How and Why Wonder Book of Be 
ginning Science provides a brief introduction 
to a wide range of simple science concepts 
Dealing with electricity, plants, light, weather, 
and machines, over twenty experiences are 
described which will be of interest to children 
in the middle grades. Attractive illustrations 
and explanatory line drawings clarify the 
instructions Muriel Beuschlein 

Friction All Around. By Tillie S 
and Joseph Levine. Illustrated by Bernice 
Myers. McGraw-Hill Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N.Y., 1960. Pp. 48. $2.50 

This informative and entertaining book 
explains in simple language the heat and 
static electricity that is generated when cer- 
tain materials are rubbed together. It en- 
courages simple, safe experiments that can 
be made with things that are found around 
the house. The type is clear, the illustrations 
humorous, and the writing lucid. 

J. Len Mallette 


Pine 


About Caves. By Terry 
trated by Charles Payzant. 
lishers, 310 S. Racine Ave., Chicago 7, IIL, 
1960. Pp. 45. $1.88 

Sketches in brown and blue accompanying 
the explanations on each page help make 
vivid the what and how of cavities in the 
earth’s crust. For ages nine and ten. 

Mary F. Polerecky 


Shannon. Illus 
Melmont Pub- 
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Picture Book Series. Picture Book of Dela- 
ware, Hawai, New Mexico, South Dakota. 
By Bernardine Bailey. Illustrated by Kurt 
Wiese. Albert Whitman and Co., 560 W. 
Lake St., Chicago 6, Ill, 1960. Unp. $1.25 
each. 

One can find little to recommend these 
books as far as style or creativity go. They 
are written in encyclopedic fashion with 
illustrations which in no way act as a stim- 
ulus to the reader. The absence of an index 
makes it rather difficult to rapidly pinpoint 
any of the pertinent information. The ma\e- 
rial is accurate, however, and any child 
making a collection of factual material on 
the various states may find these additions 
helpful in completing a set. 

Marjorie McGurty 


The Atomic Submarine. Written and illus- 
trated by Russell Hoban. Harper and Bros., 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N.Y., 1960. 
Pp. 28. $2.50. 

ss brief but fascinating account of a prac- 
tice combat mission far below the sea. The 
actual workings of an atomic submarine are 
discussed to the enjoyment of the reader. 
Impressive black and white illustrations help 
make the author’s story more vivid. A timely 
topic well presented makes this text most 
desirable reading for pupils of all ages 

John F. Etten 


Discovering Dinosaurs. By Glenn Blough 
Illustrated by Gustav Schrotter. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36, N.Y., 1960. Pp. 48. $2.50. 

The reader is taken back millions of years 
to a very different world from ours when 
dinosaurs roamed and .ruled. It is the story 
of the work done by patient scientists to 
reconstruct skeletons and gather information 
about an age when humans were not on the 
earth. The illustrations show clearly the 
distinguishing physical characteristics of 
these early animals. This book is suitable 
for nine-and ten-year-olds who show an in- 
terest in animal life of long ago. 

Mary F. Polerecky 


The Trouble with Jenny's Ear. By Oliver 
Butterworth. Illustrated by Julian deMis- 
key. Little, Brown and Co., 34 Beacon St., 
Boston 6, Mass., 1960. Pp. 275. $3.00. 


It is difficult for the Pearson family to 
find peace and privacy in a home with two 
electronically-minded boys. The arrival of 
a tape recorder, loud speaker, and television 
equipment, coupled with the discovery of 
six-year-old Jennv’s supersensitive ears, 
creates a series of humorous incidents and 
has a startling effect on the inhabitants of 
a small village in Massachusetts. This de- 
lightful, fun-filled story should provide 
light-hearted entertainment for middle grade 
readers. Rosemary Welsch 
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For the Upper Grades 


Meadows in the Sea. By Alida Malkus. 
Illustrated by Margaret Cosgrove. World 
Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th St., Cleveland 
2, Ohio, 1960. Pp. 68. $2.75. 


The teeming, varied, microscopic life that 
abounds in the fantastic underwater world 
is revealed as a limitless panorama in this 
book. The scope of this world is great be- 
cause most of our earth is composed of 
water; the bounty is tremendous as it pro- 
vides for all its creatures during the entire 
span of their lives and the beauty is impres- 
sive because the forms and colors of its 
creatures are fascinating. Suitable for ages 
ten to fourteen Mary F. Polerecky 


Shells Are Where You Find Them. By 
Elizabeth Clemons. Illustrated by Joe Gault. 
Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y., 1960. Pp. 86. $2.75. 

This is a wonderful book for a young col- 
lector of shells. The black and white pictures 
that accompany the easy-to-read and easily 
understood information are splendid for the 
individual pursuit of a hobbyist. Measuring, 
sorting, and identifying shells as well as an 
appreciation of colors and pattern designs 
are made clear. For the thorough collector 
each step of cataloguing a collection is ex- 
plained. Mary F. Polerecky 


The Buffalo are Running. 
Illustrated by E. F. Miller 
Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., New 
N. Y., 1960. Pp. 213. $3.00 

The Oregon Trail is the setting for this 
exciting story of young David Duncan, cat 
tle herder for a wagon train. Fleeing the 
cruelty of the wagon boss, David is adopted 
into a tribe of Sioux Indians after saving 
the life of the chief's son. He learns to 
ride like the wind and engage in the exciting 
hunt of the buffalo from ten years 
up will thrill to the adventures of David 
and his year with the Indians 

Mary 


By Gus Tavo 
Alfred A 
York 22 


Boys 


J. French 


The Bearcat By Annabel and Edgar 
Johnson. Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 231. $2.95 

This story is much more than a complete 
description of the operation of the Bearcat 
Mine in Montana. Jeff Danver, the hero of 
this story, becomes an important member 
of a group determined to bring better work- 
ing conditions to the company-controlled 
miners The authors have succeeded in 
adding vivid characterizations to this ad- 
venture story: a young hero, an unscrupu- 
lous mine manager. an idealistic school 
teacher, a deceptive deacon, and other major 
figures in the town. The whole tenor of 
the town is considerably altered by the 
end of the book, not by any single dramatic 
event but by the dedication of a small group 
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to bring about change through democratic 
ideals and processes. The element of sus- 
pense in addition to the story itself will make 
it enjoyable for upper grade readers. 
Marguerite A. McMahon 


Ride for Texas. By Lee McGiffin. E. P 
Dutton and Co., 300 Park Ave. S., New 
York 10, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 160. $3.00. 

Pre-teens and teen-agers will enjoy this 
adventurous tale which describes the ex- 
citing life of fifteen-year-old Dobey Taylor, 
a member of General Jo Shelby’s Iron 
Brigade. The period immediately following 
the Civil War is brought to life as a Con- 
federate unit, proceeds to Mexico, and in- 
volves itself in the complexities of Maxi 
milian’s army and the Juaristas. Overriding 
the glamor of adventures in a foreign land 
is the major theme: the importance of 
having a home country to which one can 
always return. This story will hold the 
attention of adolescents from the first page 
to the last Lorraine LaVigne 


Admiral Byrd of Antarctica. By Michael 
Gladych. Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New 
York 18, N.Y., 1960. Pp. 192. $2.95. 

A fine biography of a man who filled his 
life with excitement. Boys between the ages 
of twelve and fifteen should enjoy reading 
about the man whose adventures included 
being the first man to fiv over both the 
North and South Poles, leading polar ex 
peditions, and spending a winter alone deep 
in Antarctica Eugene Westphal 


About Atomic Power for People. By Ed- 
ward an: Pe:h Shaw Radlaver. Melmont 
Publishes * S. Racine Ave., Chicago 7, 
Ill., 1966. 2p. 25. $1.88. 

This is a sinatl book filled with informa 
tion authenticated by experts. It contains 
photographs of scientists at work. For ages 
twelve and up 

Mary F. Polerecky 


Elephant Road. By Rene Guillot. Illus- 
trated by Don Higgins. Criterion Books, 
6 W. 57th St.. New York 19, N. Y., 1960. 
Pp. 152. $3.00 

Adventure in the African 
friendship of two young boys, and a mys 
terious fugitive from French justice are 
combined to make this a good story. The 
descriptions of jungle environment with its 
variety of native customs and multitudes of 
animal life are well done. Especially ex 
citing is the account of the procedure the 
elephants engage in to determine the leader 
of their group. Valuable as upper grade 
recreational supplementary reading and as 
social studies units dealing with this con- 
tinent. Joseph Silverstein 


jungle, true 
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For the High School 


The War: A Concise History 1939-1945. 
3y Louis L. Snyder. Julian Messner, 8 W. 
40th St., New York 18, N.Y., 1960. Pp. 579. 
$7.95. 

The author brings to this volume on World 
War II the same skill of conciseness and 
drama that he has employed in writing some 
fourteen other books on various phases of 
modern and recent European history. A less 
skillful writer would make a reference book, 
for that is essentially the nature of this vol- 
ume, a dull narrative. Not so this author. 
$y maneuvers such as changing from chron- 
ological to topical and expository writing he 
creates interest in what is the drab day to 
day and month to month study of the war. 
The book is comprehensive and accurate. It 
has thirty-two pages of outstanding war 
photographs, twenty of maps, and fifteen of 
appendices of bibliography, chronology, mili- 
tary code names, and glossary of major con- 
ferences of the war. Though written for 
adults the book will absorb the attention of 
young readers too. It should find a place 
in most school libraries 

Joseph Chada 


Alaska Alaska Alaska. By Helen Hoke 
Illustrated by R. M. Sax. Franklin Watts, 
575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N.Y., 
1960. Pp. 224. $2.95. 

This is an anthology of essays and poems 
of Alaska in the past and the present. They 
range from such favorites as Robert Service's 
“The Cremation of Sam McGee” and John 
Muir’s “Travels in Alaska” to a modern ac- 
count of the incredible difficulties involved 
in building the Alcan highway. They are all 
thrilling stories about our newest and most 
exciting state. Teen-agers and adults will find 
this book most appropriate today and the 
reading of it will make one appreciate more 
this great far northern state. 

C. Wallace Dierickx 


Fields of Glory. By William H. Nelson and 
Frank E. Vandiver. E. P. Dutton and Co., 
300 Park Ave., S.. New York 10, N.Y., 1960 
Pp. 306. $10.00 

An account of the wars in which the 
United States has engaged: the Revolution- 
ary, provoked by efforts of the colonies to 
rule themselves; the War of 1812, in which 
we were ambitious to annex Canada; and 
the American Civil War, a clash over slavery 
and economic systems. Since 1865 we have 
added the Spanish-American War, World 
Wars 1 and II, and the Korean conflict, 
each with its causes, new military strategy, 
and weapons; each leaving the people un- 
certain of the future. Over all periods were 
the numerous conflicts between the Indian 
tribes and the white man’s struggle for the 
land. A very readable book, richly illustrated 
with pictures from the national archives. 

Geraldine O’Malley 
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Spacemaster I, By John Ball, Jr. Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 124 E. 30th St., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 148. $3.00. 

Space-minded boys twelve to fifteen 
should like this story of an ordinary young 
man who through determination, hard work, 
and luck becomes one of the first in history 
to go into orbit in a space ship which re- 
sembles a very large flying boat. 

Eugene N. Westphal 


Here Is Alaska. By Evelyn Stefansson. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y., 1959. Pp. 178. $3.50. 

An interesting and useful volume written 
by the wife of the famous explorer and Arc- 
tic consultant, Vilhjalmur Stefansson. Fol- 
lowing an introductory chapter on facts and 
fables of Alaska, the author presents our 
forty-ninth state not as an archaic land of 
ice and snow but as a rapidly developing 
modern unit of the United States. The sec- 
tions stressing the activities of today’s Es- 
kimos and the characteristics and functions 
of Alaska’s cities should dispel many false 
impressions that continentals have had of 
Alaska Vernon W. Brockmann 


Natalia. By Anne Miller Downes. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., E. Washington Sq., Philadel- 
phia 5, Pa., 1960. Pp. 286. $3.95. 

Apropos of the recent entry of the forty- 
ninth state into the Union comes this novel 
based upon the time of the purchase of Alas- 
ka. Woven into the account of the up- 
heaval caused by the changeover from 
Russian to American rule is the story of 
Natalia, a spirited Russian girl, and Kirk, 
the roving American reporter who won her 
trust and love. Besides giving a picture of 
the Russian management of Alaska prior to 
the United States purchase, this story will fill 
in a good deal of interesting historical back- 
ground about the region for older high school 
students. Julienne Couleur 


Profile of Nigeria. By Leonard S. 
worthy. Doubleday and Co., 575 
Ave.. New York 22, N.Y., 1960. 
$2.50. 

As the new nations of Africa enter into 
the family of nations, it is necessary for 
Americans to understand the forces shaping 
their lives, their leaders, and their culture. 
This excellent first-hand report, based on 
the author’s recent tour, describes in simple 
terms the land and the people of Nigeria. 
Large, clear type, short paragraphs, many 
well-chosen photographs, and concise well- 
organized material make this book an in- 
formative and worth-while addition for the 
junior and senior high school libraries. 

Alice S. Gordon 


Ken- 
Madison 
Pp. %6. 
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Voyage Into Darkness. By W. J. Gran- 
berg. E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 Park Ave. 
S., New York 10, N.Y., 1960. Pp. 190. $3.00. 

An account of Bering’s expedition to Alas- 
ka from Russia and the many hardships 
and difficulties encountered. Simply told, it 
should appeal to boys in the junior high 
school age group who like adventure stories. 

Ruth Dawson 


Rand McNaily Book of Nations. Illustrated 
by Dean Wessel. Rand McNally and Co., 
Box 7600, Chicago 80, IIL, 1960. Pp. 93. 
$3.95, cloth; $4.95, hard cover. 

An illustrated handbook of factual informa- 
tion covering every country in the world. 
Organized by hemispheres, it proceeds by 
continent, and finally alphabetically by coun- 
tries. Profuse, vivid illustrations in color and 
the recency of the copyright date make it an 
outstanding reference tool for juvenile and 
high school collections. It is comparable to 
the Know your U.S.A. published by the 
same company Eve K. Clarke 


Equatorial Africa. By Glenn Kittler. 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, 19 E. 47th St., 
New York 17. N.Y., 1959. Pp. 190. $2.95. 


“Most of the slaves died on the 1000 mile 
march to the sea; Geese are such common 
fares that most Africans won't eat them, 
out of sheer boredom,” says the author. 
However, had he stopped to consider that 
nearly all of the slaves came from West 
Africa within a short distance of the coast, 
a thousand miles would have them originating 
in the barren Sahara and that most Africans 
are so meat-starved that they would welcome 
his twenty-pound geese with relish, a few 
of these minor but irksome errors would not 
have occurred in this otherwise excellent 
book on Central Africa. The photographs 
and forrnat are excellent and the discussion 
of tropical Africa’s political future in rela- 
tion to its current problems is good enough 
to justify recommending this book for teen- 
agers. C. Wallace Dierickx 


Races of Mankind. By Calvin Kephart 
Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N.Y., 1960. Pp. 566. $6.00. 

This highly erudite piece of research can 
be recommended only as a reference for 
teachers of world history or as reading for 
the exceptional high school student. The 
book is an account of the racial divisions and 
subdivisions of mankind; it describes the 
origins, mobility, and culture of the races of 
men in general and their settlement of Europe 


particularly. Joseph Chada 


The Art of Growing Up. By Gilda Lend. 
Illustrated by Ruth Gill. Taplinger Pub- 
lishing Co., 119 W. 57th St.. New York 19, 
N. Y., 1960. Pp. 88. $2.50. 


This is a well written book for growing 
girls but since it is authored by an English 
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woman for English girls many of the ex- 
pressions and words are unfamiliar to 
American girls. This limits its use in 
American public schools; the age group in 
England and America would also be dif- 
ferent. Valuable in studying etiquette or 
manners which may differ from our own. 
Madelyn Gorman 


Johnno the Deep-Sea Diver. By Peter 
Dawlish. Franklin Watts, 575 Lexington 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 160. 
$3.95. 

Those who are interested in the mysteries 
of the sea and the excitement of exploring 
the unknown depths will find this book 
fascinating. John Johnstone, whose authen- 
tic life story as a deep sea diver is de- 
scribed, is a man filled with love of the sea 
and a burning desire to practice his pro- 
fession. Events ranging from his boyhood 
to the present and including a multitude of 
diving and salvaging exploits in peace and 
war times are recorded. Actual photo- 
graphs are included. Good additional recre- 
ational reading for upper grades. 

Joseph Silverstein 


Really Miss Hiillsbro. By Margaret Hill. 
Little, Brown and Co., 34 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton 6, Mass., 1960. Pp. 233. $3.00. 

The charming story of Ann Hillsbro’s 
first year in her chosen career of teaching 
offers more than entertainment to teen- 
age readers. As Ann meets the daily chal- 
lenge of her lively fifth grade class, she 
wrestles with many problems, makes many 
blunders, and faces discouragement and 
criticism. However, she experiences the 
deep satisfaction which springs from genu- 
ine love of children and the real desire to 
help them. At the close of the year Ann 
gladly pledges her. return to College Hill 
School — and to Eric Lund, the young for- 
est ranger who had won her heart. 

Mary E. Courtenay 


Promises in the Attic. By Elizabeth Ham- 
ilton Friermood. Doubleday and Co., 575 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1960 
Pp. 226. $2.95. 

This fine story of high school life at the 
turn of the century, excellent both in sub- 
stance and in style, has all the elements 
that appeal to young girls-—— studies and 
sports, ambitions and adventures, romance 
and friendship. The story reaches an ex- 
citing climax when the Miami River over- 
flows its banks, destroying the city of 
Dayton and leaving death and sorrow in 
its wake. In the days that follow, Ginger 
O'Neal is in truth the heroine of the story. 
She forgets her great desire to become a 
famous author and brings her youthful 
strength and courage to the rescue of the 
suffering. Mary E. Courtenay 
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Sport Stories 
Reviewed by Gus Ziagos 


For the Middle Grades 


Good Old Archibald. By Ethelyn M. Par- 
kinson. Illustrated by Mary Stevens. Abing- 
don Press. 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, 
Tenn., 1960. Pp. 160. $3.00. 


A side-splitting story of a rich boy who 


is finally accepted in a new gang after 
experiencing some traumatic experiences 
and many frustrating, hilarious incidents. 
Fifth and sixth graders will enjoy this “rich 
boy makes good” tale. 


For the Upper Grades 


Wing T Fullback. By Matt Christopher. 
Franklin Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 152. $2.95. 

A junior high school fullback from the 
wrong side of the tracks learns that the 
right attitude is a very important part of 
being accepted by others regardless of social 
position 


The Jackie Jensen Story. By Al Hirsh- 
berg. Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New 
York 18, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 192. $2.95. 


The story of a “baseball-crazy” boy and 
how he became a big league player on the 
same team with his high school idol, Joe 
DiMaggio. Upper elementary school boys 
will appreciate this story. 


The Willie Mays Story. By Milton J. 
Shapiro. Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St, 
New York 18, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 192. $2.75. 

The success story of a naive, well co- 
ordinated young man who took the baseball 
world by storm. For the young hopefuls in 
the upper elementary grades. 


For the High School 


World Series Rookie. By C. Paul Jack- 
son. Illustrated by Ralph E. Ricketts. Has- 
ting House, 151 E. 50th St. New York 22, 
N. Y., 1960. Pp. 148. $2.75 

A rookie succeeds as a major league 
player, but his trials prior to the world 
series have one wondering whether he will 
survive the ordeal. 


Triple Threat Trouble. By Clair Bee 
Grosset and Dunlap. 1107 Broadway, New 
York 10, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 182. $1.00. 

\ great football story by an author who 
is much respected in basketball circles. Good 
reading 


Sport, Sport, Sport. Selected by John 
Lowell Pratt. Illustrated by Julio Grande. 
Franklin Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 212. $2.95. 

Some of the greatest stories of sports 
figures and their “comeback” trials, their 
amazing feats, and in general what makes 
them great 


Third String Center. By Manly Wade 
Wellman. Illustrated by Vernon Kramer. 
Ives Washburn, 55 Fifth Ave.. New York 
3, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 149. $2.95. 

A star high school football player ex- 
periences many set backs that make a man 
of him. Good reading for boys who are 
thinking about going to college and are 
hesitant about selecting a small school. 
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Bud Baker—T Quarterback. By C. Paul 
Jackson, Llustrated by Frank Vernon. Has- 
tings House, 41 E. 50th St.. New York 22, 
N. Y., 1960. Pp. 157. $2.95. 

The making of a “T” formation quarter- 
back in high school and the trials of the 
team and coach make this a very appealing 
sports story. 


Four Wheel Drift. By Bruce Carter. 
Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St. New 
York 16, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 181. $2.75. 

Auto racing enthusiasts will relive the 
triumphs and defeats that go into the 
making of a Grand Prix driver. For “hot- 
rod” fans 


Call of the Tide. By Steve Lomas. Julian 
Messner, 8 W. 40th St. New York 18, 
N. Y., 1959. Pp. 190. $2.95. 

A boy grows up during an exciting 
voyage on the blue. His adventure will 
please junior high school boys who long 
for the mystery and beauty of the sea. 


The Automatic Strike. By Wilfred Mc- 
Cormick. David McKay Co., 119 W. 40th 
St.. New York 18, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 173. 
$3.00. 

Coach Rocky McCune makes it clear that 
superstitions have nothing to do with play- 
ing baseball and he proves it to his team 
in such a manner that junior high school 
boys will concur. 
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One O'clock Hitter. By Wilfred Me- 
Cormick. David McKay Co., 119 W. 40th 
oy New York 18, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 182. 

00. 


An American team playing baseball south 
of the border runs into difficulty because 
of a personal feud between two members 
of the squad. How the problem is solved 
makes intense and good reading. 


The Playmaker. By Curtis Bishop. Steck 
Co., Box 16, Austin 61, Tex., 1960. Pp. 
204. $2.75. 


A new member of the basketball squad 
helps the team to one victory after another, 
but his scheming to reach personal objec- 
tives makes it obvious to the coach that 
some drastic changes have to be made to 
avoid the team’s being adversely affected. 
An interesting story that has something of 
value for the high school boy who has yet 
to learn of the “team idea” above all. 


Baseball is a Funny Game. By Joe Gara- 
oo J. B. Lippincott Co., E. Washington 
5q., Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1960. Pp. 192. $2.95. 


Baseball as seen through the eyes of a 
baseball playing comedian; very funny and 
upper elementary and high school boys 
should get a “real charge” out of it. For 
adults too. 


The Heavyweight Champions. By John 
Durante. Illustrated with photographs. Has- 
tings House, New York 22, N. a 


Pp. 150. $3.75 


The history of heavyweight boxing and 
the stories of the modern era champions 
up to Patterson. The photographs of the 
champs in action are vivid and revealing. 
Good reading for fight fans of all ages. 


Ski Fast, Ski Long. By Helen Markley 
Miller. Doubleday and Co., 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 215 
$2.95. 


A refreshing tale of a farm boy turned 
college student and his adventures and 
training for the ski team. A good story for 
high school boys and girls. 


Books Received 


For Teachers and Supervisors 


Foundations of Physical Education. Third 
edition. By Charles A. Bucher. School 
Health Practice. Second edition. By C. L. 
Anderson. C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Wash- 
ington Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo., 1960. Pp 
501 and 530 respectively. $6.00 each 


Teaching the Child to Read. Third edi- 
tion. By Guy L. Bond and Eva Bond Wag- 
ner. Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave, New 
York 11, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 416. $5.50. 


Educators Guide to Free Filmstrips. 
Twelfth annual edition. Educators Guide to 
Free Films. Twentieth edition. Educators 


For the Kindergarten 


Anatole and the Robot. By Eve Titus. 
Illustrated by Paul Galdone. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y., 1960. Pp. 32. $2.50. 


Jumbo King of Elephants. By Edmund 
Lindop. Illustrated by Jane Carlson. Little, 
Brown and Co., 4 Beacon St., Boston 6, 
Mass., 1960. Pp. 30. $2.75. 


February, 1961 


Progress Service. Box 497, Randolph, Wis., 
1960. Pp. 163 and 639 respectively. $6.00 
and $9.00 respectively. 


The Politics of National Party Conven- 
tions. By Paul T. David, Ralph M. Gold- 
man, and Richard C. Bain. Brookings 
Institution, 722 Jackson Pl. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., 1960. Pp. 274. $10.00. 


Business English and Communication 
Second edition. Marie M. Stewart ef al 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y., 1961. Pp. 564. $4.28 


and Primary Grades 


Christmas Eve at the Mellops! Written 
and illustrated by Tomi Ungerer. Harper 
and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1960. Unp. $2.50 


Whitley's First Roundup. Written and 
illustrated by Glen Rounds. Holiday House, 
8 W. 13th St.. New York 11, N. Y., 1960. 
Unp. $2.50. 
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For the Middle Grades 


The King of the Golden River. New 
format. By John Ruskin. Illustrated by 
Charles W. Steward. Franklin Watts, 575 
Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1959 
Pp. 60. $3.00. 


Herbert's Homework. By Hazel Wilson. 
Itlustrated by Kurt Werth. Alfred A. 
Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y., 1960. Pp. 150. $2.75. 


Christmas at Sagamore Hill. By Helen 
Topping Miller. Longmans, Green and Co., 
119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y., 1960. 
Pp. 56. $2.50 


The First Book Series. 
of Australia. Written 


The First Book 
and illustrated by 


Edna Mason Kaula. The First Book of 
Tales of Ancient Araby. The First Book 
of Tales of Ancient Egypt. Written and 
illustrated by Charles Mozley. Franklin 
Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y., 1960. Pp. 59, 66, and 67 respectively. 


$1.95 each. 


Ginn Basic Readers Series. Revised edi- 
tions. Trails to Treasure and Roads to 
Everywhere. By David H. Russell, Doris 
Gates, and Constance M. McCullough. 
Wings to Adventure. By David H. Russell, 
Doris Gates, and Mabel Snadeker. Ginn 
and Co., Statler Building, Boston 17, Mass., 
1961. Pp. 496, 464, and 511 respectively. 
$2.84, $2.72, and $2.88 respectively. 


For the Upper Grades 


That Rascal, Fridolin. By Hans Fallada. 
Illustrated by Imre Hofbauer. Pantheon 
300ks, 333 Sixth Ave., New York 14, N. Y., 
1959. Pp. 157. $2.95. 


Hunt the Mountain Lion. By Gus Tavo. 
Illustrated by Brinton Turkle. Alfred A 
Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y., 1959. Pp. 212. $3.00 


The Secret Pencil. By Patricia Ward. 
Random House, 457 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 277. $2.95. 


The Silver Brumby. By Elyne Mitchell. 
Illustrated by Ralph Thompson. E. P. 
Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth Ave, New 
York 10, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 192. $2.95. 


For the High School 


Four English Novels. Edited by J. B. 
Priestley and O. B. Davis. Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 750 Third Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., 1960. Pp. 789. $3.76. 


English In Action. Books One to Four. 
Student and teacher edition for each grade. 
By J. C. Tressler et al. D. C. Heath, 285 
Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass., 1960. 
Pp. 500, 652, 500, 670, 500, 679, 500, 654 
respectively. $3.60, $3.60, $3.60, $3.60, $3.76, 
$3.76, $3.76, $3.76 respectively. 


The Rose and the Ring and The Magic 
Fishbone. By W. M. Thackeray and Charles 
Dickens. New format. Dutton and Co., 300 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1959 
Pp. 179, $2.75. 


The Adventures of Don Quixote. By 
Miguel de Cervantes. Retold by Leighton 
Barret. Illustrated by Warren Chappell. 
Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 307. $3.50 


Passport Summer. By Elisa Bialk. World 
Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th St.. Cleve- 
land 2, Ohio. 1959. Pp. 216. $3.00. 


The Mystery of Black Sod Point. By 
Helen O’Clery. Franklin Watts, 575 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 
210. $2.95 
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Fury, Son of the Wilds. By H. M. Peel. 
Illustrated by Joan Kiddell Monroe. Frank- 
lin Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., New York 
22, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 152. $2.95. 


A Century of Humorous Verse. Edited 
by Roger Lancelyn Green. Dutton and Co., 
300 Fourth Ave.. New York 10, N. Y.,, 
1959. Pp. 289. $1.85. 


The Boys Who Vanished. By John F. 
Carlson. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 270 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 
212. $3.50. 


Discoverer of the North Pole. By Marie 
Peary Stafford. Illustrated by Walter 
3uehr. William Morrow and Co, 425 
Fourth Ave... New York 16, N. Y., 1959. 
Pp. 220. $3.00. 


The First Texas Ranger. By Curtis 
Bishop. Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New 
York 18, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 192. $2.95. 


Man of Courage. By Kathryn E. Harrod. 
Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St.. New York 
18, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 192. $2.95. 


General Billy Mitchell. By Helen Wood- 
ward, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 270 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 
181. $3.50. 
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